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What percentage of the bread sold in the U.S. is enriched? How is our modern loaf of bread 


produced? What food processing industry is America’s largest? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 





13. MODERN METHODS OF BAKING 


Although bread is one of man’s oldest 
foods, it is still subject to constant change 
and improvement. The most dramatic 
recent example of this is enrichment; only 
11 years ago the enrichment program was 
initiated. Today over 85° of all bread sold 
in the United States is enriched, This 
single scientific advancement has meant 
better health te all. 

And as bread has changed over the 
ages, so have the methods of baking. For 
the demand for commercially prepared 
bakery foods has grown tremendously. 
Fifty years ago much of our bread was 
baked at home. Today 95° of all bread 
eaten in America is made by bakers and 
sold through our Food stores, And the 
modern American family has come to de- 


pend on the baker for a wide variety of 


other products, too. Pies, cakes, donuts, 
sweet rolls, pastries, buns, and rolls are all 
furnished by the Baker. 

In fact, the baking industry has grown 
so much that today, our bakeries, large 
and small, constitute the largest of the 
industries. Each 
year, the Bakers of America buy 12 billion, 


food manufacturing 


5 hundred million pounds of flour, 290 
million bushels of wheat, 300 million 
275 million pounds of 
milk, | billion, 200 million pounds of 


pounds ol eggs, 


hortening, 2 billion, 400 million pounds 


By GEORGE JARVIS 











of sugar, 300 million pounds of corn 
syrup, and millions of pounds of fruits, 
nuts and seasonings. 

The baking industry is not only one of 
the oldest industries in the history of the 
world, it employs more people and pays 
out more money in salaries than any other 
industry. 

Since the machine has entered the 
bakery, the bread loaf has become a prod- 
uct of the strictest determination. Its 
making differs greatly from the procedure 
used by the old time baker or the individ- 
ual housewife. The ingredients are 
weighed accurately beforehand and as- 
sembled ready for use beside the mixing 
machine. These ingredients are turned 
into the mixer in the proper sequence; the 
batch is mixed until the resulting dough 
has acquired just the proper consistency 
and exactly the correct temperature. It is 
then poured into great troughs and 
brought to a warm room for the raising 
process ... before being sent down the 
chute to the sealing and dividing machines. 

From the dividers, the accurately scaled 
pieces of dough pass to the molder, which 
forms the round balls into loaves and 
automatically drops them into pans. 

The panned loaves then glide to the 
proofing boxes, which, once again, give 
them a chance to rise. Finally, the pans 
are pushed into the great ovens, which are 














maintained at absolutely accurate tem- 
peratures between 450 degrees F. and 
500 degrees F. 

When the loaves are fully baked, aro- 
matic and warm, they are drawn from the 
oven and emptied into racks to cool before 
being wrapped and delivered to the truck 
salesmen. 

Mere words cannot come close to de- 
scribing the wonderful process of bread 
baking. We suggest, if at all possible, that 
you arrange for your class to make a tour 
of a large, modern bakery in your vicinity. 

Only then will you understand how 
nature, science and industry work hand 
in hand to give you wholesome, nutritious 
and delicious bread , . . the Staff of Life. 

Because bread has always been our most 
important food, the Bakers of America are 
presenting its dramatic history and its 
sidelights in this series of sketches for 
your classroom use. 


Next Month: 
More Strange Facts About Bread 


Tune in the Bakers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundoys — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


© 1952, American Bokers Association — Chicago 
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The shaded areas of this map show where almost 
2% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about 
40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! 


One acre in every seven contains coal 

Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand 
square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources 
... known petroleum reserves account for only about 


we 


7%... natural gas, less than 1%. 


Coal can replace liquid fuels 

America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
sources can be discovered. But even though reserves 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need 
ever exist. That's because science has discovered a way 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—and coal reserves 


are virtually inexhaustible 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


The utility plant in the background turns mountains 
of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 
biggest single source of electricity in the United States. 


Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 

To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
America has developed the most highly mechanized 
ard productive coal industry in the world. The aver- 
age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
coal every day than the world’s next most efficient 
miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 


America can count on having all the coal she needs, 
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“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 

illustrated in color, for intermediate grades 

May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 

For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, a te 
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) AL Our Corner 


Meet the artist-author who cre- 
ated the big poster so many of you 
are ordering for your Book Bazaars 
or Fairs this month (see below). 

Robert McCloskey pictures both himself and oldest daughter 
Sally in this sketch from One Morning in Maine. As a high 
school boy in Hamilton, Ohio, he won a Scholastic Art 
Awards scholarship. This speeded him along a road now 
marked with many books (Homer 
Price, Make Way for Ducklings, 
Blueberries for Sal, Centerburg 
Tales), as well as the Prix de Rome, 
Caldecott, and other honors. 





Our national writing awards pro- 
gram has just been through a face- 
lifting. will be 
booklets this year, and no general 
system of regional Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 

These regional awards were offered through large news- 
This summer a 
boost in newsprint prices prompted five papers which were 


There no special 


papers scattered throughout the country. 


sponsoring awards programs to discontinue them because of 
lack of space and personnel. It seemed feasible at this point 
Awards without regional programs. Three 
newspaper sponsors, Hartford Courant, the 
Detroit News, and the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, 


will continue to run writing awards programs in their areas 


to operate the 
however, the 


and submit regional winners for final judging in the national 
awards program. 

Entries from all other areas should be sent to Scholastic 
Writing Awards, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., before the final deadline of March 
1, 1953. 


Our new managing editor came to us from a place called 
Ship Bottom, where he publishes (summers only) a weekly 
called The Beachcomber. His name is Donald W. Craig, and 
he lives a pleasantly varied existence—dungarees and sand 


in summer, “store boughten clothes” and commuting from 


Metuchen, N. J., 
Phillips Exeter 


in winter. His well-stocked past includes 
Academy, and Harvard 
Graduate School; three years as a reporter, for the Boston 
Herald and the Philadelphia Record; seven as an English 
teacher at Heidelberg College in Ohio and at the Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Industrial Art; and five more as a 
writer and public relations man for a New York fund-raising 
firm, and for Merck & Co., Inc. 


Amherst College 


YOU CAN NOW GET 


McCloskey Book Bazaor Posters alone, for 50 
cents apiece, or you can still obtain them with 
the complete Bazcar kit including handbook, 
sample book jackets, radio script and streamer 
—for $1.00. Write to 

Director, Book Bazaars 

Scholastic Teacher 

351 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Poster size 34” «x 44” 
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READING | 


| 
for Travel 


Planning, thinking, or just dreaming 
about a TRIP? Here are some of the 
latest and best books we've seen on 
the subject. 


Guide Books 

American Guide Series—South Da- 
kota: a Guide to the State; Hastings 
House, $5 

Baedeker Guides 1952—Frankfort 
and the Taunus; Munich and Its En 
virons; Bavaria; London. Macmillan. 
Prices range from $1.75 to’ $3.50 

Blue Guide Series—Short Guide to 
Paris by L. Muirhead; Rand MeNally, 
$3.50 

Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments, Devereux Butcher; rev 
ed., Houghton Mifflin, $4 

Fieldings’ Travel Guide to Europe; 
Sloane, $4.95 

Fodor Guides—Britain in 1952 
France in 1952; Italy in 1952; Switzer 
land in 1952; Scandinavia in 1952 
McKay, $3. 

Harian Guides—Where to Vacation 
on a Shoestring: Guide to a Better Va 
cation, by Norman D. Ford; Harian, $2. 

Rome, by Edward Hutton; rev. ed., 
McKay, $3.75. 

Summer Vacations, U. S. A., ed. by 
Dorothy Donaldson; Rand McNally, $1. 

Ticket to Israel, by Judy Shepard 
and Alvin Rosenfeld; Rinehart, $3.75. 

World Wide Travel Guide, by Rich 
ard Joseph; Doubleday, $3.50. 

Your Trip to Britain, by Richard 
Joseph; Doubleday, $4.50. 

Your Holiday in Cuba, by Lyman & 
Ellen Judson; Harper, $4. 

Armchair Traveling 

Brown Men and Red Sand (Central 
Australia), by Charles P. Mountford; 
Praeger, $4.50. 

Europe in Photographs; Thames and 
Hudson, $7.50. 

Journey in the Sun (Spain), by 
Dane Chandos; Doubleday, $2.50. 

Kabah (Jungle life in Central Amer- 
ica), by Robert B. Stacy-Judd; House 
Warren, $5.50. 

Londoners, by Maurice Gorham; 
British Book Centre, $2.75. 

The Moods of London, by R. J]. 
Cruikshank; British Book Centre, $2.50. 

New York Today, by Agnes Rothery; 
Prentice-Hall, $3.75. , 

Rome and a Villa, by Eleanor Clark; 
Doubleday, $4. 

Year Book and Guide to Southern | 
Africa, ed. by A. Gordon Brown; H. W. 
Wilson, $3 

31 Brothers and Sisters (South Af- 
rica), by Reba Paeff Mirsky; Wilcox & | 
Follett, $2.95. 

Skoal Scandinavia, by Edward 
Streeter; Harper, $3.50. 


CONTRAST —kcy to a magnificent South African vacation! 

The colorful blend of age-old and ultra-modern Africa great 
cities, exotic native tribes and vast game reserves, matchless 
mountains, majestic waterfalls, fabulous gold and diamond mines! 


Every day is an adventure day in this land of the year-round sun! 


Your South African trip will be a supreme contrast to any 

other you have ever experienced. Plan to spend your next sabbatical 
leave in this fascinating land—consult your local Travel Agent 

soon for information and advice, and write to SATOUR'S 


Information Department for recommended vacation tours. 


WO Suit African Tourist 


CORPORATION 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y, 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





INDUCT CARR 


Wasnincton: For the two- 
day ceremonies inducting Wil- 
liam G. Carr in American edu- 
cation’s number one job (NEA 
exec, sec.), public relations- 
wise NEA called in 1,000 U. S. 
leaders and editors and threw 
questions at them. It gave the 
voice of the citizen—P. T. A., 
business, labor, veteran, 
equal or greater weight than 
that of the educator 

Hoisting a big question mark 
over current teaching about 
U. N., Pres. William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., said: 

“Let us go over our policy 
from top to bottom. Just why 
do we support the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO? .. . How 
does education relate to peace 
and war? To national safety 
and strength? ... It would be 
prudent for the NEA to study 
the attacks; re-examine, then re- 
our own positions. We 
shall gain nothing by shouting 
about stupidity .. . or by mak- 
ing accusations against certain 
pressure groups.” 

UNESCO, Pres. 
clared, “made an egregious 
blunder when it gave such 
prominence to the ‘wars-begin- 
in-the-minds-of-men’ fallacy.” 

Sec. Carr posed five $64 
questions for section-meeting 
debate: (1) What kind of 
teachers do we want for our 
children? (2) How can we se- 
cure a sufficient number of 
» wae teachers? (3) What is 
the responsibility of the teacher 
in the school and community 
(including polities)? (4) How 
can the freedom of the teacher 
be safeguarded? (5) What is 
the place of the teacher in to- 
day's conflict of ideas and 
ideals? 


etc.— 


state 


Russell de- 


TO SOMETIMES SPLIT 


Two Los Angeles judges ar- 
gued merits of split infinitives. 
Capitulating to evidence, Judge 
Ben Scheinman wrote _ this 
opinion: “To always split an 
infinitive, I think, would be to 
sadly torture the English lan- 
guage, But it probably is all 
right to now and then split one.” 


Don't waste energy collecting 
waste paper, Too much on hand, 
says Natl Assn. of Waste Pa- 
per Dealers. No market. 





HELP WANTED 
“HELP WANTED: Large 


national enterprise needs part- 
ners prepared to invest their 


| time and thought. This enter- 
| prise operates in every section 


of the nation, has one million 
employees, serves 30 million 
clients. Product is essential to 
national security. Plans are 
ready now for needed expan- 
sion of plant and modernization 
of program. Generous compen- 
sation and guaranteed divi- 
dends, payable on demand in 
the currency of United States 
freedom and progress. Partners 
share fully in control of enter- 
prise, No silent partners wanted. 
For details apply at your near- 
est school board office, P. T. A., 
or Citizens Committee. Act 
now; tomorrow may be too 
late.” 

Copywriter for the above adv. 
is William G. Carr, new NEA 
executive secretary, who used it 
to close his acceptance speech. 


SUPREME COURT WAITS 


WasHINGTON: Confronted 
with issue of school segrega- 
tion, the Supreme Court lumped 
four cases and postponed argu- 
ments to Dec. 8. Cases come 
from South Carolina, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, and To- 
peka, Kan. 


DRIVER TRAINING UP 


More than 8,000 high schools 
last year enrolled 731,000 stu- 
dents in driver training. This 
brings the number who received 
driver education to more than 
3,000,000, Despite rapid growth 
the program has yet to reach 
two-thirds of U. S. high schools. 





MGM’‘S MAYFLOWER 


MGM finds something fresh 


and thrilling to say about the | 


Pilgrims in Plymouth Adven- 
ture, scheduled for release be- 
ginning Thanksgiving Day. 
What happened on the famous 
voyage to Cape Cod is the 
film's story. 

For once Hollywood hews 
close to history. Here is true 
drama so little known many 
will find it hard to believe: the 
duplicity of agent Weston; the 
loss and rescue of a man over- 
board in mid-Atlantic (but not 
Bradford); the partial conver- 
sion of tough Captain Jones 
(Spencer Tracy); even the 
drowning of Dorothy Bradford 
(Gene Tierney). Van Johnson 
plays a bouncy John Alden. 

A tepid MGM love affair be- 
tween Capt. Jones and Dorothy 
Bradford slightly clouds the 
central conflict of the Church- 
of-England captain versus the 
non-conformists. You and your 
students, fortunately, will re- 
member longer the storm at sea, 
a Hollywood masterpiece. See 
this film before your students 
begin to ask questions. Ernest 
Gebler’s book, The Plymouth 
Adventure, source of the film, is 
a November Teen Age Book 
Club selection. —W. D. B. 


Concerts Outpull Baseball in U.S. Cultural Revolution 


Americans spent more on sym- 
phony concerts than baseball 


last Even 
price they stepped 
book purchases 96 per cent in 
the past ten years. Expenditures 
for photography went up 219 
per cent; seeds and flowers, 129 


year. 
rises, 


per cent; phonographs, radios, | 


television, 263 per cent. More 
Bibles were bought than in the 
previous 40 years. 

All this makes up “The Amer- 
ican Explosion,” described in 
September Scientific Monthly 

The mid-century American 
listens to more good music 
(symphony orchestras up 88 per 
cent in ten years); lives in a 


discounting | 
up | 





better home (home decoration 
up 300 per cent); travels more 
(55 per cent more tourists in 
Europe); seeks more education 
(up 104 per cent); owns more 
life insurance (49 per cent); 
and pays more (94 per cent) 
for health. 


Scientific Monthly warns | 


WON'T TALK; 


turning out large numbers of | 


companies they run “the risk of 


copies of September Morn for 
a public that has learned to 


prefer Van Gogh, or producing | 


Mission furniture for couples 


who want Swedish modern—or | 


grinding out ten-year-old-mind 
movies for an America that has 
matured!” 





LAST WORDS BY 
BOTH PARTIES 


Both sides restated views on 
education in campaign’s closing 
weeks: 

Republican: Gen. Eisenhower 
went beyond his platform to de- 
clare: “We must now undertake 
to help needy states build 
schools. Such help should be 
extended only where a state is 
doing its utmost but, because 
of inadequate resources or spe- 
cial burdens, is unable to do the 
job on its own.” He added: . . . 
“costs of maintenance of ad- 
ministration and of actual busi- 
ness of teaching should be 
borne by the localities and the 
states themselves. That is their 
responsibility.” 

In advocating Federal funds 
for school buildings, the candi- 
date, who is a member of the 
NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission, changes from a_posi- 
tion taken in 1950. At that time 
he favored a general type of 
Federal aid for needy states. 

Democratic: At Columbus, 
Ohio, Stevenson backed the 
Democratic platform pledge for 
Federal aid to help solve school 
problems. He deplored “our 
folly of paying the lowest sal- 
aries in many communities to 
those who handle, not our 
goods, or even our garbage, but 
our children’s education.” 





ClO ORGANIZES 
TEACHERS 


NEA has scarcely any mem- 
bers in New York City. But this 
month some teachers were join- 
ing a new organization spon- 
sored by the State CIO. It suc- 
ceeds the Teachers Union, 
thrown out by the parent organ- 
ization in 1950 for Communist 
links. AFL state officers called 
the fledgling “devisive, unprin- 
cipled, and directly opposed to 
the best interests of the school 
staffs.” 


DISMISSED 


New York: Six teachers who 
refused answers to the Senate 
sub-committee investigating 
communism were dismissed 
from the school system. Three 


municipal college faculty mem- 


bers were suspended. 
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MUSEUMS + THEATRES - CONCERTS - OPERA * BALLET 
SPORTS - FUN * CULTURE - HISTORY 
MUSIC + ARTS « CRAFTS + ARCHITECTURE 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - LITERATURE 
DESIGN - SCENERY - FOOD - WINE CUISINE 


HEALTH: REST ~ RELAXATION - EDUCATION 
Lae SASS = I: z 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
pays premiums! 


Europe, at any time of year, offers so much to tourist crowds have gone... more Europeans 
see and do, to enjoy and remember, that it themselves are at home... cafes are gayer... 
quickly proves the most rewarding experience new plays are opening... Europe's social life 
you have ever had. is in full swing. 

From the moment you arrive, your pulse will Let Europe become a high point in your life. 
quicken at the rich array of cultural and artistic See your Travel Agent now. He can provide 
treasures which Europe so lavishly provides... itineraries, arrange sightseeing and make reser- 
at the centuries of exciting history you will vations. Your trip will pay you priceless pre- 
relive as the storied past of Europe unfolds miums in personal pleasure and professional 
before your eyes. standing. 

If you can go in “Thrift Season”, your travel 
dollars will go farther than at any other time of 
year...all major costs are less. What's more, 
it’s smart to go in “Thrift Season!” The summer 





Read the exciting 
announcement 
on page 40-T 

















[european Braver Commission 


115 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., DEPT. Z. 


| AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * DENMARK «+ FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE + ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG * MONACO * NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY * PORTUGAL * SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 


Europe united in furthering friendship and 
progress through travel 
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IWustrations by Robert Osborn 


for 


The Wonderful World of 


Books, New American Library. 


Drawing from 
Slipper Under 
Glass, Wynd- 
ham (Long- 
mans) 


TEEN-AGE LITERATURE 


Don’t Abuse It! Use It! 


By MARGARET C. SCOGGIN 


Superintendent of Work with Young People at New York Public Library 


|‘ the early 19th century novels were 
held in such ill repute by critics that 
Jane Austen takes time out in Northan- 
ger Abbey to answer the disdainful “Oh, 
it’s just a novel” with a ringing defense 
of “performances which have only 
genius, wit, and taste to recommend 
them.” We have since learned to judge 
novels according to their purposes and 
fulfillment of those purposes; we have 
learned to use them. 

No one can claim “genius, wit, and 
taste” for all teen-age literature; but 
there is a parallel with the earlier age 
in our attitude toward it. The last twen- 
ty years have seen a tremendous growth 
in the number and variety of books 
meant for the 12- to 15-year-old readers. 
And too often we dismiss them as “just 
teen-age literature.” Can't we, instead, 
learn to use them? 

In the 1920s a shelf of books for 
teen-agers would have included Daddy 
Long Legs and When Patty Went to 
College, by Jean Webster; Anne of 
Green Gables and its sequels, by L. M. 
Montgomery; Emmy Lou, by George 
Madden Martin; and Smith College 
Stories, by Josephine Dodge Bacon— 
all full of sentimentality and schoolgirl 
pranks, Biographies were chatty and 
eulogistic accounts of the founding 
fathers. historical figures, with a few 
explorers and scientists thrown in; many 
of them labelled “Boys’ Life 
of .. .” Histories were either pure text- 
books or accounts of countries or pe- 
riods in somewhat condescending story 
form. Only here and there discerning 
eyes could spot a few authors who rec- 
ognized the teen-agers as young people 
ready for adult fare. 

Today’s stories for young people have 
turned from the sheltered setting and 


were 


the happy ending to present teen-agers 
fully aware of an expanding world, the 
threat of an atomic age, and the need 
for personal adjustment. Yesterday's 
young people read to slip into Never- 
Never-Land; today’s young people read 
to see what others like them think and 
do in recognizable situations. Biogra- 
phies (like Gandhi, by Jeanette Eaton) 
have sloughed off footnotes and omitted 
laborious details in order to highlight 
character and incident; histories have 
abandoned the textbook format and the 
long-winded account, to dramatize peo- 
ple who made history. Isn't it you alert 
teachers of English and social studies 
who have made young people impatient 
with the sweet, the sentimental, the 
long-winded, and the eulogistic in fic- 
tion, biography, and history? Then don’t 
ignore the teen-age literature which has 
grown to meet new demands. This is a 
plea to reconsider what is included in 
teen-age literature, to read it, and to 
use it. 

“Just teen-age literature!” Just books 
which reflect the painful problems mod- 
ern young people face and which, for 
better or worse, lielp them develop 
codes of ethics and conduct. In my 
youth, standards of values were handed 
to us; today’s young people to a much 
greater degree have to struggle for their 
own. This is not to imply that today’s 
young people are less ethical or less 
moral than their predecessors. It does 
mean that they are more aware of what 
goes on around them and inside them. 
Because the time in which they live is 
a troubled, introspective, questioning 
age, they want to know not only what 
is right and wrong but why one kind of 
action or decision is better than another, 
So it has followed that fiction, biogra- 
phies, and history for teen-agers have 
begun to present problems, conflicts, 
and injustices, and to ask questions. 

(Continued on page 42-T) 
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BOOKS OPEN ALL DOORS 


A survey of current issues of the publishers 


N these days when all around us we 
that will 
supplant reading, it is gratifying to find 
that people are reading more instead 


hear murmurs television 


of less. The sale of books has almost 
doubled since 1940, and book publish 
ers are increasing their efforts to pro- 
duce more books and better books for 
persons of all ages and all interests. 
The trepidation 
when the movies and radio first came 
into their own, yet the reading of books 
continued its steady increase. Why? Be- 
cause books do “open all doors.” They 
offer a diversity, a depth, and a sensi- 
tivity of communication which the other 
—~even with the “Cin. 


same was voiced 


media even now 
rama” upon us—cannot approach. 

How can we help to bring books and 
First, give 
books to others for Christmas, birth- 
days, or on any occasion when a gift is 


readers together? we can 


indicated. Second, we can buy books 
for ourselves and recommend those we 
like friends and our students. 
Third, we can see that our schools and 


to our 


public libraries obtain as many good 
books as it is possible to buy. Finally 
we can infect our students 


with the disease of bookloving, which 


as teachers— 
disease, fortunately, is chronic and with- 
out cure. And now, here is our survey 
of 1952's “books every teacher should 
know.” 


Doors to Our Heritage 


We are pleased that several publish 
ers are producing biographies about our 
famous and near-famous Americans, 
McGraw-Hill series of biog- 
raphies entitled “They Made America” 
now has five titles ($2.40 each), with 
preparation. Excellent for 
junior and senior high school readers, 


The new 


more in 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. § 


these life stories will undoubtedly in- 
terest many adults as well. Now avail 
able are: Charles Willson Peale, Artist 
and Patriot, by Berta N. _ Briggs; 
Stephen F. Austin, Father of Texas, 
by Carleton Beals; George Rogers 
Clark, Soldier in the West, by Walter 
Havighurst; Red Jacket, Last of the 
Seneca, by Arthur C. Parker; and 
Alexander Hamilton. Nation Builder, by 
Nathan Schachner. General editors for 
the books were Cecile Hulse Matschat, 
Carl Carmer, Allan Nevins, and Lewis 
Paul Todd. 

Grosset and Dunlap have launched 
12 excellent books about famous men 
and women of history for the 8-to-12 
year group. They are called Signature 
Books, since they have a reproduction 
of the signature of the famous person 
on the cover. Each book is exciting and 
easy to read. Attractive end papers sum- 
marize the great events in each person's 
life. Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft edited 
the four of them. 
Other authors were David Hendrickson, 
Jeanette Covert Nolan, Iris Vinton, Nina 
Brown, Margaret Leighton, Hazel Wil- 
son, Alida Sims, and Edmund Collier. 
Famous people presented, one in each 
volume, are Columbus, Florence Night 
ingale, Buffalo Bill, Davy Crockett, Edi 
son, Grant, Lee, Lincoln, Franklin, Pas 
teur, Lafayette, and Washington. Price, 
$1.50 each. 

Welcome additions to children’s lit 
erature are the new Winston Adventure 
Books ($1.50 each) which give fiction 
alized little-known 
but important events in American his 
tory, and the American Heritage Series 
(Aladdin, $1.75 each). stories based on 
events in our nation’s past. Titles in the 
Winston Series which we recommend 
are: Mosquitoes in the Big Ditch (build- 
ing the Panama Canal), by Roger Burl 


stories and wrote 


accounts of some 


ingame; Drummer of Vincennes (George 


(Continued on page 11-T) 
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As the Wheel 
Turns, by Anne 
Tufts (Holt) 


A. A. Milne— 
Sketch by Kari 
Soumalainen 


New for Teen- 
agers — The 
Wind Blows 
Free (Dodd) 
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By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection C itt 





, Teen Age Book Club 


Thoughts for Book Week 


YORTUNATELY, the annual celebra- 
tion of Book Week is no longer 
merely a festival for juveniles; it has 
become an occasion for everybody to 
think about books and the advantages 
that they bestow. 

Amid the welter of reading tests and 
the endless discussion of reading skills, 
it is well for teachers to keep two or 
three basic thoughts in mind. I'd like to 
label these three thoughts as Interest, 
Variety, and Utility. 

There is still no better way of making 
anybody a reader than to capture his 
interest. Boys and girls, like their elders, 
read better (and better isn’t necessarily 
faster) when they enjoy a book. The 
best technique for awakening this in- 
terest is variety of opportunity; and of 
course this technique is exactly the one 
that Teen Age Book Club employs. 
Many teachers have discovered a rapid 
increase in both reading ability and 
umounts read when young people see 
spread before them the enticing feast of 
our monthly selections. But to clinch 
their interest and convert them forever 
to the importance of reading as a life 
habit, one must stress utility—the con- 
tribution to knowledge that books make, 
the ease with which this knowledge 
may be acquired, the convenience that 
one finds in reading books. 

Here are a few activities in which 
teacher and class can engage as a means 
of celebrating Book Week. 

1. I'd suggest in the first place that 
teachers go back to the April, 1952, 
issue of the English Journal and read to 
the class portions of Howard Pease’s 
How to Read Fiction: A Letter to a 
Fan. (If you have mislaid your copy of 
the Journal, send five cents to the Eng- 





Learn how easy it is to start a 
TAB Club. Mail coupon for in- 
formation and free materials. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 


I 

| 

Please send complete kit of mate- i 
rials for starting a Teen Age Book | 
Club, including a sample book j 
Name 7 = — 1 
School Grade 
Street " 
| 
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City Zone_____State_ 
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NOVEMBER 16-22 


NOVEMBER TAB SELECTIONS 


THE POCKET STAMP ALBUM 

JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 

GRIDIRON CHALLENGE, Jockson Scholz 

INDIAN PAINT, Glenn Balch 

SKYCRUISER, Howard M. Brier 

FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgoard 

JUDGMENT ON DELTCHEV, Eric Ambler 

MICROBE HUNTERS, Paul de Kruif 

HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, Richard 
Llewellyn 

YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Gertrude Crampton 

HOME SEWING, Sylvia K. Mager 

LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS, H. Spencer Jones 

THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, Franz Werfel 

THE PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE, Ernest Gebler 

DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE U. S., Richard 
D. Heffner 





lish Journal, 211 West 68th St., Chi- 
cago 21, IIL, for a reprint. There has 
been a great demand from teachers for 
that article.) This is a frank and intel- 
ligent discussion, and many of the boys 
in your classes are Pease fans—as we 
have discovered ever since the TAB 
Club was set up and we began includ- 
ing Pease’s spirited and well-written 
books on our lists. 

2. Next, I'd suggest that you employ 
that old strategic stunt—turn a stum- 
bling-block into a stepping stone, a 
problem into an opportunity. We hear 
a great deal of talk, much of it foolish, 
about the harm that radio has done and 
television is doing to reading. Five or 
six centuries ago, the history books tell 
us, there was much the same sort of 
talk about a new-fangled invention 
called printing. Printing actually drove 
the old minstrels out of business for a 
while, but down through the ages 
printed ballads seem merely to have 
made the later minstrels all the more 
popular. So don't be afraid of televi- 
sion. Try this exercise: During Novem- 
ber, and later too, give special credit or 
commendation to students who read a 
book, or more than one book, definitely 
tied in with some radio or television 
program or series which they liked. 
Class discussion of over-the-air pro- 
grams, with mention of books resem- 


Drawing by Robert 
Osborn, in The Won- 


dertul World of Books, 
New Amer. Library. 


bling radio or TV stories, or concerned 
with the same subjects as news broad- 
casts or various types of discussions, 
may lead to reading which will stimu- 
late students and make them 
analytical. 


more 


3. Something similar may be done 
with the current movie based on Ivan- 
hoe. There are some fine things in this 
movie, some that may be objected to; 
but at any rate it affords a good oppor- 
tunity for comparison of book and mo- 
tion picture. Where is the book better, 
where is the movie superior? Attention 
can be called to the way in which for 
many centuries dramatists 
novels as material for their stage shows. 

1. Likewise have students bring in 
from their newspaper reading or their 
radio listening accounts of new events 
which they consider material for books 

fiction or non-fiction. Ask them to 
mention, if they can, authors of the past 
and present who might write the books 

5. Book Week is a good opportunity 
for students to interview notables in 
their community and to ask them, 
“What is your favorite book? . . . What 
book influenced you greatly? . .. What 
book or poem helped you in time of 
trouble?” 

Then there are always striking sayings 
about books that offer opportunities for 
valuable and informative 
For example: 


have used 


discussion. 


1. A best-seller is the gilded tomb of 
a mediocre talent. — Logan Pearsall 
Smith. (Is this invariably true? Weren't 
the great story-tellers of antiquity pop- 
ular?) 

2. I divide all readers into two class- 
es: Those who read to remember and 
those who read to forget. — William 
Lyon Phelps. (Aren't most people mem- 
bers at some time of both classes?) 

3. Some read to think—these are rare; 
some to write—these are common; and 
some to talk—and these are the great 
majority.—C. C. Colton. (Does it de- 
pend on what we want or want to do? 
Books often solve problems for us.) 








Books Open Doors f 


(Continued from page 9-T) 


Rogers Clark Expedition), by George 
A. Sentman; Little Giant of the North 
building the Hudson Bay fur trade) 
by Alida Malkus: Little Wolf Slayer 

Philadelphia's first Quakers), by Don- 
ld E. Cooke; A Boy for a Man’s Job 
founding of St. Louis), by Nina Brown 
Baker; and A Pirate Flag for Monterey 
the sack of Monterey by pirates), by 
Lester Del Rey 

Personalities that contributed to our 
heritage, some that trod the center of 
the stage and others in the wings, have 
received attention in this vear's publi 
cations. Little known to many lovers of 
American history, for instance, is John 
Rawlins, faithful aide to General U. S. 
Grant, whose life story is told in the 
novel, Aide to Glory, by Louis Devon 
Crowell, $3). The story of a man, a 
family, and a business which played a 
much larger role over more than a cen- 
tury of American development is told in 
DuPont, the Autobiography of an Amer- 
ican Enterprise (Scribner, $5), pub- 
lished to commemorate the 150th an 
niversary of the corporation. 

Other new books which give color 
and life to our American heritage in 
clude two with English backgrounds 
The Shepherd of the Ocean—Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a biography for young people 
by Charles Norman (McKay, $2.75); 
ind Carroll Camden's The Elizabethan 
(Elsevier Press, $4.50), which 
goes into thorough detail about the po- 


Woman 


sition, attitudes, and mores of the dames 
ind damsels of Queen Bess’ golden 
days. Two books about our Western 
heritage are The Mustangs, by ]. Frank 
Dobie (Little, Brown, $6), a history of 
the famous wild ‘horses of the Wild 
West, told by a true lover of the breed; 
and Strange Empire 
Howard 


Joseph Kinsey 

(Morrow, $6), concerning the 

drama of the developing Northwest. 
Continued on next page) 


~~~ YOU WILL LIKE 
New Life 


“Now | return to woods that | once knew 

And | lie here upon the leaf-strewn ground 
With ear attuned to hear roots breaking through 
The unadorned and winter-lifeless ground .. . 
For | do know when earth drinks rain that soon 
New life stirs in the ever restless roots 

Of violet, May-apple and percoon, 

And ears can hear their tender bursting shoots 
As they reach upward for the silver light 

Of blowing wind, of sun and moon and star . . 
I know their stems seek life beyond the night 
And nether world where worm and silence are. 
And when | hear their breaking clods apart, 
God, flower, stem, and dirt excite my brain; 

I hear their little sounds above my heart.” 





From Jesse Stuart's Kentucky Is My Lond (Dut- 
ton) 
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Crowell successes a 


ptain Mawooner 


BY LOUIS B. DAVIDSON AND EDDIE DOHERTY 


“The authors have spun a rousing yarn... from 
the mutiny on board the Nantucket whaler Globe 
in 1823... allows a day-to-day feeling of suspense 
to build up until the powerful climax is reached 

... As a stirring adventure it will hold 

a you enthralled.” — John Barkham, 

: Saturday Review Syndicate, 

3rd big printing. 


AN | \ r $3.95 


AY 


cP dee 
The Universe We Live In 


BY JOHN ROBINSON «+ The fascinating story of our world and 
the worlds around us a guided “space trip” through the 
heavens. From the tiniest atom to the teeming stars and plan- 
ets, it explains the mysteries of sky and earth in clear, under- 
standable terms. Illustrated by 100 brilliant photographs and 
diagrams...A wonderful, easy-to-read Cook’s tour to The 
Universe We Live in. $4.50 


King Solomon’s Ring 


BY KONRAD Z. LORENZ + Foreword by Julian Huxley * A 
world-famous nat’:ralist describes animals he has known — 
including every bird, beast, insect and reptile of his engaging 
household. The monkey who invaded the bookcase and the 
goose who occupied the guestroom are only two of the creatures 
you'll meet in this humorous and unpredictable book, bringing 
alive the human side of our (not so) dumb friends. $3.50 


, Homer the Handyman 


oe PREBLE D. K. HATCH + The hilarious story of that van- 
ishing American, the all-around handyman — jack-of-all- 
trades and master of most. Homer could make anything 
run — and by the time he finished he ran everything from 
his Stanley steamer to the whole darn town! $3.00 


Holiday Story Book 


Compiled by the Child Study Association of America 
A collection of stories that brings to life the importance and 
excitement of the holidays we celebrate in America through 
the year. Serious, gay, inspiring tales about children past and 
resent, celebrating Valentine’s Day, Halloween, Yom Kippur, 
United 1 Nations Day, and twenty others. 100 illustrations. $3.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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"000 BOOKS 


FROM 


MACRAE SMITH 
COMPANY 


AT BAT WITH THE 
LITTLE LEAGUE 


By Carl E. Stotz, founder of 
Little League Baseball and M. W. Baldwin 


The authentic story, based on fact, of the 
biggest thing in baseball today. Over 76 
action photos. $2.95 


* 
THE SEA SPRITE 


A sailing romance for girls 

By Jane S. Mcilvaine 
The gift of a scilboot of her own brings 
Cailie Pritchard a summer of adventure, o 
thrilling sailing race, and romance in this 
story for girls 12 to 16 by the author of 
FRONT PAGE FOR JENNIFER and COPPER'S 
CHANCE. $2.50 


* 
SCARLET ROYAL 


By Anne Emery 


In a@ happy combination of romance and 
horse story, Margo—who has been forced 
by fomily circumstances to sell her horse — 
gets him back and finds her true love. Excit- 
ing reading for girls 12 to 16. A Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection. Wiystrated $2.50 


* 
THIS MY DESIRE 


By Jessica Lyon 


A girl of nineteen loses her insecure and root- 
less feeling in the tenderness of a boy's love. 
A junior novel about those difficult years 
between high school and marriage. By the 
author of FOR A WHOLE LIFETIME. $2.50 


“A sympothetic story of responsibility 
building." Virginia Kirkus 


* 
WRONG-WAY ROOKIE 


By Richord Wayne 


The hilarious story of a boy fired by base- 
ball spirit that cannot be deflated in spite 
of the odds against him. By the author of 
CLUTCH HITTER. $2.50 


* 


POEMS FOR 
RED LETTER DAYS 


Collected by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


More than 275 poems for special days and 
special weeks. invaluable for reference. 
Wustrated by Guy Fry. $3.75 


How extensive were the explorations 

of the Norsemen in America? Frederic 
J. Pohl, a Brooklyn school teacher, spent 
18 years reconstructing their explora- 
tions and answering this question. His 
' findings, including theories about their 
landing place on Cape Cod, are pre- 
sented in The Lost Discovery (Norton, 
$3.75). 


Doors to Fiction 


Among the most discussed new his- 
torical novels is Captain Marooner 
(Crowell, $3.95), in which Louis B. 
Davidson and Eddie Doherty create the 
journal of a young Quaker, George 
Comstock, who spent three years aboard 
the whaling vessel Globe. Included in 
the story is a mutiny of record, one of 
the most violent in the history of Amer- 
ican shipping. Try this on your 
older students, as reading to compare 
with Moby Dick and/or Two Years 
Before the Mast. 

Also historical, and exciting reading, 
Peterson's The Road 
| (Crowell, $3), about a notorious band 
that terrorized central New York state 
during the mid-1800s; and Darwin Teil- 
het’s Steamboat on the River (Wm. 
Sloane Assoc., $3.50), which follows a 
stern-wheeler named Talisman down 
the Sangamon River from Cincinnati, 


are Herman 


—~~—~ YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE 


Beverly Hills (Scribners, $3), and then 
make a quick switch to the latest volume 
of Herbert Hoover's Memoirs, subtitled 
The Great Depression, 1929-1941 
(Macmillan, $5). From the latter, one 
gets the impression that many of the 
criticisms aimed at the dean of the 
G.O.P. were not true. Also that Mr. 
Hoover can smile at himself. 

He writes at one point, “One day a 
youngster demanded three autographs, 
which seemed to imply a generous com- 
pliment. I asked, “Why three?’ He re- 
plied, quickly, ‘It takes two of yours to 
get one of Babe Ruth’s.’” 

Our biographical “worth readings” 
also include Pioneer's Progress, the auto- 
biography of Alvin Johnson, founder of 
the New School for Social Research 
(Viking, $5); My Island Home (Little, 
Brown, $4), autobiography of James 
Norman Hall, co-author with Charles 
Nordhoff of Mutiny on the Bounty; and 
Louise A. Neyhart’s Giant of the Yards 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3), a fascinating 
story of Gustavus Swift, the 
titans who founded the meat-packing 


one of 


industry in Chicago. 

Problems that man runs into in get- 
ting along with himself and his environ- 
ment are with 
and sympathy in two recent books. In 
The Single Woman (Duell, Sloan and 


discussed discernment 





“Tom held Karen's hand in his. ‘We got in over our heads,’ he said. ‘But we're learn- 
ing Ludi’s not the only one who can build a world. We car have one too. A better one 


than he even dreams of. 


“ ‘That's because it won't be ready-made for us,‘ said Karen. ‘Tom, there are thou- 
sands of kids like us, in Europe, all over the earth, building a world right now. An 


tomorrow. 


honest sort of world we can live in and be really free. We'll have to work hard for it, 
maybe fight for it, too, all our lives. But it will be a good world. And we'll hove it, 


From Ruth Adams Knight's Doy After To-morrow (Doubleday & Co.) 








Ohio, to Portland Landing, Illinois, in 
the 1830s. 

A challenge to Texas teachers: Read 
'and reflect on Edna Ferber’s new and 
| by now famous novel, Giant (Double- 
day, $3.95), without losing control of 
your blood pressure; then assign it to 
your upper-class students and see 
whether you can keep the classroom 
discussion from shattering the windows. 
Miss Ferber’s device for satire is to have 
a Virginia girl marry a rich Texas ranch 
| owner, creating a situation which shows 
| Texas pride and perhaps prejudices 
| viewed through the eyes of a newcomer, 


| Non-fiction for Adults 


This season's crop of current biog- 
raphy and autobiography offers some 
| fascinating facets. The lover of contrasts 
might dip into William Saroyan’s ram- 
bling observations on his own life, 
present and past, in Bicycle Rider in 


Pearce—Little, Brown, $3.50), John 
Laurence takes up the theme of the 
bachelor lady in modern society, and 
tries to answer a number of questions 
that she is bound to ask. And H. A. 
Overstreet has written another of his 
probing, sensible volumes, The Great 
Enterprise (W. W. Norton, $3.50), deal- 
ing with ways in which we can relate 
ourselves to this most difficult of ages. 


Doors to the Teens 


With Margaret Scoggin devoting a 
full article to teen-age literature, | shall 
do no more than list a few titles worth 
your attention. 

Betty White's Teen-age Dancebook 
(McKay, $3.50). More than 140 pic- 
tures and diagrams supplement the 
dance instructions. 

As the Wheel Turns, by Anne Tufts 
(Holt, $2.50). Two young people in 
early 1800s struggle against prejudice, 








DISTINGUISHED 
JUVENILES FROM 


David Mekay 
Tipsy 


The Picture Story 

of Denmark 
The Picture Story 

of Sweden 
The Picture Story 

of Norway 
By HESTER O'NEILL. Illustrated in color 
by URSULA KOERING. Two new titles 
and the popular “Norway” story give a 
lively and fascinating introduction to the 
Scandinavian countries. Each $2.50 


The Wonderful 
Adventures of Ting Ling 


By VERNON BOWEN. Illustrated by 
KURT WIESE. The gay, infectious fairy- 
tale of the amazing adventures of a poor, 
but merry-hearted juggler’s-assistant in 
ancient China. $2.00 


The Friendly Tiger 
Story 3 Pictures by KATHARINE WOOD 
Homer, the friendly tiger, decides to re- 
turn the calls of his zoo visitors. Gales of 
laughter! 2.00 


All Ready for Winter 
By LEONE ADELSON. Illustrated by 
KATHLEEN ELGIN. What happens to 
birds, animals and children when winter 
Simple, poetic prose and delightful 
drawings. Junior Literary Guild $2.00 


Betty White's Teen-Age 


Dance Book 
Lindy, Rumba, Fox Trot, Polka, Charles- 
ton and many others made easy for young 
“steppers” by a famous teacher of teen-agers. 
140 pictures & diagrams $5.50 


comes 


First Love 
By MINA LEWITON, author of THI 
DIVIDED HEART and A CUP OF 
COURAGE. A real rarity—a love-story for 
voung reader;, understandingly, poignantly 
sensibly and entertainingly told. $2.75 


The Shepherd of the 


Ocean 
A biography of Sir Walter 
CHARLES NORMAN 
BRUNO FROST 


queen's 


Raleigh by 
Illustrated by 
Explorer, sailor, warrior, 
favorite —the adventure-packed 
story of a dazzling figure and his turbulent 
times, by the author of THE PLAY- 
MAKER OF AVON $2.75 


John and the Chess Men 
By HELEN WEISSENSTEIN. Illustrated 
by KURT WERTH. How John learned 
about the fascinating “Royal Game” from 
two young enthusiasts. A lively, amusing 
story and a first-class introduction to the 


$2.75 
3 EXCITING SPORTS STORIES 
Bob White: Bonus Player 

Bob White: Farm Club Player 

By ARTHUR MANN Each $2.50 
Money Pitcher 

By A. R. THURMAN 

All Books Cloth Bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
225 Park Ave. 


game 


$2.50 





son of 


New York 17, N.Y. | 


establish a mill with a power loom. 

Tales of the Rails, t Veronica 
Hutchinson (World, $2.95). Fifteen 
dramatic narratives about railway life. 

Who Was Sylvia? by Nancy Hart- 
well (Holt, $2.50, and Junior Literary 
Guild for selection for November). 
Story of adopted girl of 18 trying to 
find who her real parents are. 

Son of the Forest, by Arthur Carhart 
(Lippincott, $2.50). Adventures of the 
a forest ranger teach indirect 
lesson in conservation. 

Lasso Your Heart, by Betty Cavanna 
(Westminster, $2.50), concerns per- 
sonal adjustments to life and each other 
of two girl cousins, a Texas ranch girl 
and a Bryn Mawr young lady. 

Hi! Teacher, by Isabel McLelland 
(Holt, $2.50), narrates successes and 
failures of Alison Gray, new teacher in 
a one-room school in Pacific Northwest. 
Miss McLelland is a library teacher in 
Portland, Oregon. 

For horse lovers of any age, we sug- 


| gest Wonder Tales of Horses and Heroes 


(Doubleday, $3), by Frances Carpen- 
ter, one of the best palomino stories of 
the year; Wild Stallion, by Bud Murphy 
(World, $2.50), a Scholastic Writing 
Awards alumnus; Thomas Hinkle’s 
latest animal tale, Black Tiger, the Story 
of a Faithful Horse (Morrow, $2); and 
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*. .. If we could agree on our destiny 
and our duty, we could start uniting our 
great society—as some of our ancestors 
dreamed of doing in the eleventh century. 
We would stop behaving as if each small 
piece of that society, each parvenu, self- 
idolatrous stote, was endowed with ex- 
clusive ‘interests’ and ‘rights.’ We could 
begin to think of our neighbors as ‘us’ 
instead of ‘them.’ ” 


From Herbert Agar’s Testament of Faith 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) 





Star Roan, an adventure of the Califor- 
nia rancho days, by Harlan Thompson 
(Doubleday, $2.50). 


Doors for Younger Readers 

For the 8-to-12 age group: A Place 
for Peter, by Elizabeth Yates (Coward- 
McCann, $2.50), story of a farm boy, 
his problems and adventures; A Month 


| of Christmases, by Siddie Joe Johnson 


(Longmans, Green, $2.50), recounting 


| the almost magical month spent by two 


children at the home of their aunt and 
uncle in Texas; The Train That Never 
Came Back, by Freeman H. Hubbard 
(Whittlesey House, $2.25), eight thrill- 


| ing railroad stories; Harmony Ahead, by 


Julilly Kohler (Aladdin, $2.50), about 
the voyage down the Ohio River to the 
new city of New Harmony in 1825; 
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BENBOW AND THE ANGELS 


By MARGARET J. BAKER. Decorations by 
Dorothy Lake Gregory. When young Ben- 
bow joins the four Angels (really flesh-and- 
blood orphans) living at the rectory, you 
have an exciting new adventure by the 
author of A Castle and Sixpence. 212 pages. 
Ages 10-14. 544 x 8%. $2.50 


A MONTH OF CHRISTMASES 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illustrated by 
Henrietta J. Moon. The author of Susan's 
Year writes a heart-warming story of a 
magical December, when two children visit 
Texas and discover a wealth of Christmas 
traditions and lore of the pioneer past. 
144 pages. Ages 8-12. 5144 x 8%. $2.50 


ALFRED AND THE SAINT 


By PRISCILLA D. WILLIS. [Jlustruted by Carl 
Kidwell. An unusual and touching story of 
hunt meets, steeplechases and how a mute 
boy saves the life of a beloved horse to ride 
him to victory. 179 pages. Ages 12-16. 
54% xB. $2.50 


SUN EAGLE 


By GERALDINE WYATT. Decorations by Carl 
Kidwell. A white boy, captured and raised 
as an Indian, joins Jesse Chisholm on the 
trail in an exciting adventure of the early 
West, by the author of Buffalo Gold. 172 
pages. Ages 10-14. 544 x 8%. $2.50 


RIM-ROCKED 


By £. D. MYGATT. Decorations by Peter 
Andrews. Plenty of excitement and prob- 
lems face the 3 boys who start to run a ranch 
in Wyoming; but through their working 
partnership each boy discovers that the 
ranch offers a special opportunity to him. 
215 pages. Ages 12-16. 514 x 8%. $2.50 


SOUTHPAW FLY HAWK 


By ADDISON RAND. Decorations by Wil- 
liam B. Ricketts. An unusually good base- 
ball story about a young southpaw who 
starts to the top rather impetuously, and 
gets his chance at the big leagues when he 
realizes the importance of team work and 
character. 183 pages, Ages 10-14. 544 x 8%. 

$2.25 

At all bookstores 
SEND FOR A COPY OF 

OUR CATALOGUE OF JUNIOR BOOKS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 





LIPPINCOTT’S 


Outstanding New Books 
for Boys and Girls 


Trail to the North - 


A BILL GORDON STORY BY 

LOUISE DICKINSON RICH. The hero of 

Start of the Trail roams deep in the 

Maine woods on an exciting manhunt. 
Ages 12-17. $2.50 


Marcy Catches Up 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN. This new 
story by a greatly gifted author of | 
teen-age fiction whirls Marcy through 
her seventeenth simmer as she em- 
phatically catches up! 

Ages 12-17. $2.50 


Fast Tums GE. 


By FLORENCE CHOATE, co-author of 
The Crimson Shawl. Authentic back- 
ground and fast turns of plot in a ballet 
romance which will delight all girls. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 


Son of the Forest 


By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART, 
author of Water — or Your Lile. How 
the son of a Colorado Forest Ranger 
becomes wise in the science of con- 
servation during a summer filled with 
unexpected adventure. 


Ages 12-16. $2.50 
Bold Venture ome 


By D. V. $. JACKSON. A novel 
about a girl and a renegade 
horse, with the sure and deep 
appeal of My Friend Flicka. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 


Rogue's Valley 


By LYNN BRONSON, author of Timber- 
land Venture and Coyote Kid. A top- 
notch adventure based on the author's 
studies of early America which tells 
about the Indian's last stand in Rogue’s 
Valley, Oregon. Ages 14-16. $2.50 


Thunderbird Pass <M 


By ADRIENNE JONES. An 
expert mountain climber 
writes a first-rate story of a city boy's 
outdoor adventures in the High Sier- 
ras. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


Get That Story 


Journalism: Its Lore and Thrills 

By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. Another im- 
portant career book by “the Star 
Reporter for American Youth,” filled 
with information for boys and girls in- 
terested in journalism, 16 pages of 
photographs. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








| Mr. Wicker’s Window, by Carlet Daw- 


son (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.25), a fan- 
tasy about 12-year-old Chris who learns 
magic from Mr. Wicker and goes on a 
mysterious mission to China; Big Steve, 
the Double-quick Tunnelman, by Marie 
Bloch (Coward-McCann, $2.50), tall 
tale about the “Paul Bunyan” of the 
tunnelmen; Mary Poppins in the Park, 
by P. L. Travers (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50), excellent addition to the Pop- 
pins stories 


Books About Other Lands 


For the 8-to-12 age group: A Picture 
History of France, by Clarke Hutton 
(Watts, $2.50), with an amazing 


| amount of information about France; 


The Picture Story of Denmark (McKay, 
$2.50), by Hester O'Neill, wonderful 
introduction to an interesting country; 
Twenty and Ten ($2.50), by Claire 
Huchet Bishop, story about the way a 
wise Sister and 20 French children out- 
witted the Nazis during the occupation. 

About a year ago Garden City Books 
published the first ten “real books” in 
its new series for readers of eight years 
and up. The response was so great that 
ten more were published in February, 
1952, and now a third ten has appeared. 
The new “real book” arrivals deal with 


| Daniel Boone, Bugs and Insects, Farms, 


Andrew Jackson, the Mounties, Music- 
making, Pirates, American Tall Tales, 
The Wild West, and Buffalo Bill. 
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“There are many ways in which parents 
can make clear to children their own re- 
spect and love for good reading. The gift 
of a book or the buying of one from the 
family budget can easily be made an event 
in the life of a child. He should be taken 
to the bookshop on the momentous day of 
the purchase and allowed to look about 
on its bright offerings. Taught by example 
as well as by precept, he will learn the 
careful handling of such treasures.” 


From Mary Ellen Chase's Recipe for a 
Magic Childhood (Macmillan) 





Doors to Science 


Electronics Everywhere, by A. M. 
Low (John Day, $2.50), gives an ex- 
planation of electrons and points out 
the many modern applications of elec- 
tronics, including the atomic bomb. For 
young people and advanced h. s. stu- 
dents. 

A never-before-reproduced collection 
of Audubon drawings is now published 
in Audubon’s Butterflies, Moths, and 
Other Studies, compiled and edited by 
Alice Ford (Crowell, $5.75). 

Very valuable reference works for all 
nature lovers are Putnam’s Nature Field 

(Continued on page 16-T) 





Scribner 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


BIRTHDAYS OF 


FREEDOM 


Book I—From Early Egypt to 


the Fall of Rome 
By Genevieve Foster. Open- 
ing with the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
this handsome book traces 
man’s great adventures in free- 
dom—from cave days to the 
fall of Rome. Illustrations in 
2 colors by the author. Ages 
9 and over $2.75 


GIFTS FROM THE 


FOREST 

By Gertrude Wallace Wall. 
Beautiful photographs taken 
right in a California forest, 
and an informative text ex- 
plain the dramatic story of 
lumbering—from tree to fin- 


ished house. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE WONDERFUL 


EGG Told in captions 

and photographs 
by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 
Warren and Andy visit a 
chicken ranch and learn all 
about poultry, from egg-laying 
and hatching to the value of 
eggs as food, Ages 6-10 $2.25 


TRAIL OF THE 


IRON HORSE 


By Fairfax Downey. Two 
young engineers help build 
the first transcontinental rail- 
road and defend it from In- 
dian attacks. I/lustrated. Ages 
10-16 $2.50 


THE ROLLING 


STONES 


By Robert A. Heinlein. A top 
science-fiction author tells of 
a remarkable family who were 
born on earth, live on the 
moon, and make fascinating 
trips to the stars. [lustrated. 
Ages 10 and over $2.50 


At your bookseller 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








Radio. TV. and Books 


Are radio and TV as bad for reading as painted? 
By Leon C. Hood 


Founder of “‘Listenables and Lookables,” educational radio-TV newsletter 


NGLISH teachers and others are 
prone to put on their best sack- 
cloth-and-ashes air when radio and 
particularly TV are mentioned, and 
lament the (expected) passing of read 
ing and the love of good books. 

To all such laments I am inclined to 
give back a loud “Tush, Tush.” Con- 
sider. Since the total range of one’s 
experience contributes to what the edu- 
cationists call “reading readiness,” we 
can say that all experiences with radio 
and television programs contribute 
something to reading background. 

The great mass of shows of the false, 
trivial, or pretentious types do little 
more than serve as a substitute for 
light, escape reading. Such reading also 
tends to be false, trivial or pretentious, 
and certainly cannot be considered 
more “worthwhile” than programs like 
Life with Luigi, I Love Lucy, and 
Dangerous Assignment. 

Some programs are directly con- 
cerned with reading. Consider CBS- 
Radio Invitation to Learning (Sundays 
at 11:35° a.m.); NBC-Radio Critic at 
Large (Sundays at 3:45 p.m.); NBC- 
Radio Words in the Night (Fridays at 
10:15 p.m.); and NBC-Radio The 
Author Speaks (Saturdays, 5:45 p.m.). 

A number of shows are taken from 
the pages of great literature or closely 
inspired by the classics of the world of 
print. Some of these are ABC-Radio 
Greatest Story Every Told (Sundays at 
5:30 p.m.); MBS Family Theater 
(Wednesdays at 9:05 p.m.); NBC- 
Radio Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun- 
days at 8:30 p.m.); CBS-Radio Hall- 
mark Playhouse (Sundays at 9:00 
p-m.) NBC-Radio Best Plays (Fridays 
at 9:00 p.m.); NBC-TV Hallmark Play- 


*Times are Eastern Standard 
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house (Sundays at 4:30 p.m.); NBC- 
TV (Television Theatre (Sundays at 
9:00 p.m.); NBC-TV Montgomery 
Theatre (Mondays at 9:30 p.m.); CBS- 
TV Studio One (Mondays at 10:00 
p-m.); and NBC-TV Kraft Theatre 
(Wednesdays at 9:00 p.m.). 

Some programs ae excellent col- 
lateral listening and viewing because of 
their contribution to background for 
reading, particularly reading about cur- 
rent events and the modern world. 
These include CBS-Radio You and the 
World (Mondays through Fridays at 
6:16 p.m.); CBS-TV Omnibus (Sun- 
days at 4:30 p-m.); CBS-TV Lamp 
unto My Feet (Sundays at 5:00 p.m.); 
Dumont Youth Forum (Sundays at 
6:00 p.m.); ABC-TV Hot Seat (Sun- 
days at 7:30 p.m.); Dumont Science 
Review (Mondays at 8:30 p.m.). 

As teachers, we are very much aware 
of our most important job of redirect- 
ing, elevating, and refining pupil taste. 
Taking a student from where he is— 
and there is not much difference be- 
tween the levels as shown in choices of 
movies, comics, books, or broadcasts- 
to some better and higher level is our 
most challenging task. If the major pre- 
occupation of our boys and girls is with 
radio and video, we can begin there to 
cultivate in them a dislike for the 
shoddy, sentimental, vulgar, or banal, 
and to develop a love for the refined, 
the true, and the superior. The results 
will certainly show in their tastes for 
reading, for critical judgment is not a 
compartmentalized thing. 


Mr. Hood is Head of the English De- 
partment and Administrative Assistant at 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
N. J., and a former chairman of the Radio 
Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English 





“A man can sit for hours before an aquarium 





and stare into it as into the flames of an open 
fire or the rushing waters of a torrent. All 
conscious thought is happily lost in this state 
of apparent vacancy, and yet, in these hours of 
idleness, one learns essential truths about the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. If | cast into one 
side of the balance all that | have learned from 
the books of the library and into the other 
everything that | have gleaned from the ‘books 
in the running brooks,’ how surely would the 
latter turn the scales.” 

From Konrad Z. Lorenz’ King Solomon's Ring 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 
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New Reference Books for 
Every Teacher’s Library 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Epcar G. JouNSTON and Rotanp C, FAUNCE 
both of Wayne University 


A compact and informative textbook ex- 
plaining changes in “extra-curricular” ac- 
tivities, and appraising the contributions 
they make to student welfare and enrich- 
ment of the educational program. Analyzes 
and evaluates school activities in which the 
students take a large part of the initiative 
and responsibility —clubs, student govern 
ernment, publications, music, athletics, and 
many others. 17 illus., 369 pages. $4.50 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For Life Adjustment 
of American Youth 


Haat R. Doverass 
University of Colorado 


Describes, explains, and evaluates the ma- 
jor aspects of American secondary education 
today. Underlines the slow but comprehen 
sive change from emphasis on schoolbook 
learning to stress on needs and all-round 
growth of pupils. Fully explains current 
trends and practices intended to improve 
secondary education. 14 illus., 29 tables, 


630 pages $5.50 


YOUR SCHOOLS and MINE 


P. Roy Baam™ets 
University of Connecticut 


Provides beginning students with the nec- 
essary information for a thorough under- 
standing of the American school system 
Explains how our schools are organized, 
supported, and administered; describes their 
program of studies, and the work of their 
teachers. The book introduces the student 
to major problems, encourages independent 
thinking on debatable issues. 21 illus. and 
tables, 438 pages $4.50 


SPEECH for the TEACHER 


Fraep S. SORRENSON 
Illinois State Normal University 


This pioneer textbook in the field recog 
nizes today’s growing emphasis on speech 
instruction as an essential part of the 
teacher-training curriculum. Presents ma 
Vv terials relating to speech and speech skills, 
adapting them directly to the needs of the 
in-service teacher Parti ular attention 1s 
given to voice, diction, conversation, dis 
cussion, storytelling, and oral reading. 13 


illus., 471 pages $4.50 


Order your books from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


East 26th St New York 10 
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A wonderful 
Melendy* sequel 


*One of literature’s favorite ) 
families.“—Parents‘Magazine 


By ELIZABETH 
>. ENRIGHT 
Fe an 5 tar | 
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Spiderweb 


for Two 
A MELENDY MAZE 


ANDY and OLIVER thought it 
was going to be a long lonely win- 

ter, But a surprise message in the mail 
box starts them on a trail of excitement 
and adventure. As always, “Elizabeth 
Enright writes from her own joyous 
sense of living.” —N.Y. Times Book Review 


Spiderweb for Two: A Melendy Maze is 
realistic, uncontrived and told with care- 
free humor that children love. Illus- 
trated by the author. $2.50 
Other books about 


the Melendys — 
The Saturdays 


Introducing the Melendy children who 
made every Saturday an exciting day. 


The Four-Story 
Mistake 


Adventures galore await the Melendy 
family when they move to the country 


Then There 


Were Five 


The Melendys make friends with an 
orphan living with a cruel guardian 
$2.50 each 


and... 
Thimble Summer 


Newbery Medal Winner 


“The setting is a middle-western farm 
. .. Vivid and authentic. Delighted me.” 
—Rosemary Benét. $3.00 


The Sea Is 
All Around 


A young girl visits an island off the 
New England coast. $2.50 


RINEHART & CO., New York 16 






















Books Open Doors 


(Continued from page 14-T) 


Books. Each book is well-written and 
profusely illustrated. In the series are 
field books of nature activities, western 
wild flowers, wild birds, American wild 
flowers, the stars, ponds and streams, 
snakes, common rocks and minerals, in- 
sects, trees and shrubs. $3.95 each. 

Lucid explanations of weather, physics, 
chemistry, and other wonders of science 
are to be found in Mr. Wizard's Science 
Secrets (Popular Mechanics Press, $3). 
Author is Mr. Wizard of TV fame, pop- 
ular with children. 

With the coming of The Ocean River 
(Scribner, $3.50), by Henry Chapin 
and F. G. Walton Smith, the Gulf 
Stream takes on added interest for all 
of us. This new book tells the history 
of the stream, its influence on ocean 
and land life, and its effect on civili- 
zation. 

Books for students interested in 
mathematics are not plentiful. Our son, 
Hardy, 3rd, recommends both the fol- 
lowing: Mathematics at the Fireside, by 
G. L. S. Shackle (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, $3.25), written in simple lan- 
guage but interesting and challenging; 
and Mathematics—Its Magic and Mas- 
tery, by Aaron Bakst (2nd edition), 
which explains mathematics in practical 
terms and gives many problems, tricks, 
and puzzles solved by mathematics. 
Suitable for upper school and adult 
readers (Van Nostrand, $6). 

Scientists 9 to 12 will learn much 
about the phenomena of sound in the 
Holiday House Sound, an Experimen- 
tal Book, by Marian E. Baer ($2.50). 


Doors to Verse 


Two books of verse that parents and 
teachers will enjoy reading with younger 
children are Daddy Fell Into the Pond 
and Other Poems for Children, by Al- 
fred Noyes (Sheed and Ward, $2); and 
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“The problem that we face today is 
infinitely difficult, and if we drug our- 
selves with comfortable words we do so 
at our peril. But its mastery does not lie 
beyond our capacities. There is no hazard 
that human intelligence cannot rise to.” 


From Raymond B. Fosdick’s Within Our 
Power (Longmons, Green & Co.) 





All Together, a Child’s Treasury of 
Verse, by Dorothy Aldis (Putnam, $3), 
including such favorites as “Hop, Skip, 
and Jump,” “Everything and Anything,” 
and “Before Things Happen.” 

Two new books about verse are 
Poetry as Experience, by Norman C., 
(Continued on page 18-T) 























HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Mr. Wicker’s Window 
By CARLEY DAWSON 


Mr. Wicker’s magic re-cap- 
tures Georgetown of the 
revolutionary days and 
Chris embarks on a strange 
and dangerous journey. Il- 
lustrated by Lynd Ward. 

















Ages 12 up $3.25 


Yours with Love, Kate 
By MIRIAM E. MASON 


Spirited Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, whose career as an 
actress, kindergarten teach- 
er, and author is a lively 
and inspiring story for old- 
er girls. Illustrated by Bar- 
bara Cooney. Ages 12 up 
$3.00 














Send for our free catalog 
Juvenile Dept. 
2 Park St. Boston 7, Mass. 
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Up-to-date, all-inclusive, invaluable to admin- 
istrators, teachers, students—the first book on 
the subject in nearly twenty years. 


Vitalized 


Assemblies 


200 PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


By NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON, author of 
High Times, 700 Suggestions for 
Social Activities 


A weatrn oF Marentat to help teachers 
and students plan, schedule and produce 
vital assembly programs through the entire 
school year. How to administer, evaluate, 
rate and improve the school assembly. 
Offers 200 adaptable suggestions for stu- 
dent-developed assemblies which have been 
production tested at the junior-senior high 
school and junior college level—for virtu- 
ally all subject departments and all the 
traditional holidays, special days, weeks 
and months of the school year. Equally 
valuable to the completely departmental- 
ized school ard the school functioning 
under a unified core program. Classified 
chapter arrangement, full topical index. 
Cloth. 160 pages. L.C. No. 52-7803. $2.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Celebrating 100 Years of Publishing 





FACTS of LIFE and LOVE 


for Teenagers 
by 
DR. E. M. DUVALL 


A national counseling 
authority and mother 
explains clearly: sex bi- 
ology, boy-girl friend- 
ships, dating etiquette, 
petting, saying “no,” 
falling in and out of 
love, school success, 
building toward happy 
marriage, etc. 
Highly recommended for ‘teens by: 
Parents’ Magazine, National Parent- 
Teacher, Journal of the A.M.A., A.L.A. 
Bulletin, and scores of others. Ages 
12 up. $3.00 





THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK 
by ERNEST G. OSBORNE 


Professor of Education, Teachers’ Col 
lege, Columbio University 

Field Consultant, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


A BIG, 476-page reference book that 
covers all the growing-up problems 
from cradle to college ... and gives 
scores of inexpensive recreation ideas 
for children and parents to enjoy to- 
gether. 
“A fund of knowledge and robust good 
sense on which parents and teachers 
alike can draw with confidence. 
(An) understanding of every age level 
makes this scrapbook truly one for all 
the family.”—National Parent-Teacher. 
$3.95 


NEW GAMES 
FOR ‘TWEEN-AGERS 


by ALLAN A. MacFARLAN 


158 new graded and tested 
play activities for children. 
Emphasis is on little or no 
equipment. Where neces- 
sary, diagrams and text 
show clearly how to make 
equipment, as a handicraft 
ectivity, at very little cost. 
These indoor and outdoor 
games, from many parts 
of the world, can be ex- 
plained quickly and eas- 
ily and played by mixed 
groups or by boys and girls 
separately. Ages 7-17. $3.00 





NEW 
CAMES 


TWEEN-AGERS 


me 





YOUTH ASKS ABOUT 
RELIGION 
by JACK FINEGAN 


“Frank, honest and enlightening an- 
swers to 100 religious questions arising 
in young people's minds today 

Direct answers in the language of 
modern youth.”—Library Journal 

‘Answers are logical, to the point, 
expressed in straightforward languace 
which avoids preachiness.” — 4.L.4 
Booklist $2.00 


Capies (on approval) if you specify 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


2371 Broadway . New York City 7 
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Meet Gladys Malvern 


Gladys Malvern, author of Tamar, a 
new book for teen-agers, was born in 
New Jersey, but her ancestry goes back 
to some fine old Virginia families, the 
Lees, the Rolfes, and the Randolphs. 
When she was three, she made her first 
appearance on the stage. At the age of 
14 she began playing leading roles with 
traveling stock companies. Her fellow 
troupers called her “the youngest stock 
leading woman in the business.” She 
could do anything from Topsy to Ca- 
mille, and she did. 

At the age of 21 she decided to be- 
come a writer, and succeeded. Now she 
has short stories, radio scripts, and 
books (19) to her credit. While she was 
beginning her writing career, she and 
her sister Corinne, an artist, moved to 
Los Angeles. There Corinne did fashion 
designing while Gladys produced fash- 
ion shows and wrote advertising copy 
for the J. 1. Haggerty Dept. Store. 

About three years ago the Malvern 
sisters bought a house in the country 
near Danbury, Conn. There they spend 
most of the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, tending a garder and fighting a 
vigorous campaign against weeds. In 
the winter they hibernate in an apart- 
ment on West 72nd Street in New York 
City. 

Miss Malvern wrote Tamar because 
of her liking for the Bible and her spe- 
cial interest in Tamar. As she wrote, 
she chee ked all possible sources to in 
Sure accuracy. 

“The 


books must be 


material for my 
authentic,” Miss Mal 
“Readers are entitled to 


background 


vern writes 


fair play I have certain standards 
which prohibit faking " 

Inn the 
wealthy 
from the 


) 
Passove I 


novel, Tamas daughter of a 


ruler of Capernaum, is raised 
cle ad by 


Famar and her family are in 


Jesus. During the 


Jerusalem where they observe — the 
events leading up to and following the 
Back 
learn what happens te those who be 


Messiah 
Creen publishers $2 50) 


Crucifixion in Capernaum, they 


lieve in the 


Longmans, 


Hanpy Fincu 
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YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
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THE DOG CATCHER’'S DOG 
by ANDRE DUGO. Illustrated by the 
author. A humorous picture-book of 
the comic adventures of two dogs 
on ao smalil-lown main street. 
Ages 5-7, $200 


PETER TURNS SHEEPMAN 
by OLIVE W. BURT. A good, non- 
fiction story of a year on a sheep 
ranch in Utah, Illustrated with photo- 
graphs Ages 9-12, $250 


FOUR LEGS AND A TAIL 
by FLAVIA GAG. Illustrated by the 
author, When ao newspaper corres- 
pondent brings home a surprise 
from Australia, adventures begin for 
the twins. The surprise—a fat-tailed 
sheep! Ages 9-12. $250 


THUNDER OF THE GODS 
by DOROTHY HOSFORD. Illustrated 
by Claire & George Louden. Simply- 
told stories of the Norse gods —oa 
companion to By His Own Might and 
Sons of the Volsungs. 

Ages 9-12. $250 


STEPHEN FOSTER: His Life 
by CATHERINE PEARE. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. This is the first of o 
series of short but complete biog- 
raphies of American writers, artists 
ond poets. Ages 9-12, $200 


BARRY'S BOYS 
by F. JOHN HINTERNHOFF. iilus- 
trated by Clifford N. Geary. Mark 
Bowen is a young midshipman on 
the first ship in our Continental 
navy — Commodore Barry's Lexing 

ton. A lively sea-going story, 
Ages 9-12. $250 


Have you seen 


THE POGO BOOKS 
by JO and ERNEST NORLING. This 
series has accurate 
ply presented about 
familiar things like wool and lum 
ber, trains and boats 


detailed, sim- 
information 


Integrated 
with many social study subjects, each 
new Pogo book is enthusiastically 


Grodes 2.4 
Each $150 


welcomed by teachers 


Write for free catalogue of Holt books 
for young people 


fio 
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oubleday 
I Books | 


New books for 
classroom and school library 


CO BUFFALO BILL 


INGRI and EDGAR PARIN D’ AULAIRE. 





Illustrated in full color and black and white | 


by che authors. Buffalo Bill and che stirring 
days of the Old West! 6to9 $2.75 


C) WORDS ARE FUNNY: 
A Riddle Book 


ALICE SALAFF, Line decorations by Vera. 
Original and entertaining riddles and word 
games. Up to 11 $1.50 


OC) RICHARD BROWN 
AND THE DRAGON 


ROBERT BRIGHT. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. The story of the funniest dragon hunt 
in history, retold from an anecdote by 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 609 $2 


C) PICTURE COME TRUE 

PRISCILLA WARNER. Illustrated by the 
author. The exciting eaeenen Y of an aspir- 
ing artist. 8to12 $2.50 


C) STUB, A COLLEGE ROMANCE 

MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO. A col- 
lege novel with appeal for boys and girls 
alike. 14-18 Pa 50 


OC) DEEP DANGER 
ROBB WHITE. A thrilling 
a sunken submarine. 


C) STAR ROAN 
HARLAN THOMPSON. A dramatic sory 
of California rancho days. 12-16 $2.50 


OC) GEMEVA SUMMER 

ELISABETH HAMILTON FRIERMOOD. 
A romance for young people, set in Lake 
Geneva's famous college camp. $2.50 


C) CAPTAIN APPLE’S GHOST 
EVELYN SIBLEY LAMPMAN. Illustrated 
by Ninon MacKanight. A_ witty, a Sapenee 
sory of a powerful, en - 

Up to ri $2.50 


C) FOLLOW THE SUNSET 

HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER, lltus- 
trated in four colors and two colors by 
Lucille Corcos. Young readers follow the 
sun around the world. Fascinating and ed- 
ucational, Up to9 $2.75 


© BRONTO 

HETTY BURLINGAME BEATTY. lUlus- 
trated by the author. A boy and his bronco 
learn to be A-1 ranchers. - $2 


©) DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT. A young boy's 
dramatic involvement with a Communist 
youth group. 12-16 $2.50 


C) THE SECRET OF 
DONKEY ISLAND 


LAVINIA R. DAVIS, Ulusterated by Jean 
Macdonald Porter. An exciting adventure 
story set on an island in Nantucket Sound. 

Upto 12 $2.50 


Popular Spring Books 
Wonder Toles 


of Horses and Heroes 
By Frances Carpenter, Ulustrated +4 Wil- 
liam D. Hayes. 9012 $3 


about 


mtr $2.50 


mney Row 
By Ruth Langland Holberg. Ulustrated by 
Grace Paull. 9to 12 $2.50 


Rebel Drums 
By Nancy Faulkner, Ulustratced by Lee 
Ames. i200 14 §2.50 
The Grecging Peril Mystery 
By Alan Gregg. 12 © 16 $2.25 
Cel Dector Mercia 
By Gertrude E, Mallette. High school Ty 
SEND FOR 
illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log. Address: Doubleday Jr. 
Books, Dept.s 7-11, Garden 
City, N. Y. 





Books Open Doors 


(Continued from page 16-T) 


Stageberg and Wallace L. Anderson 
(American Book Co.), $2.60, and Poetry 
in Our Time by Babette Deutsch 
(Henry Holt, $6). Former persuasively 
| guides the reader through the elemen- 
tary pleasures of poetry appreciation. 
Latter gives the intelligent reader a bet- 
ter critical understanding of 20th cen- 
tury Everyone who wishes to 
be up-to-date in poetry trends and 
achievements should read it. 


poetry. 


Doors to Sports 

A “how-to-do-it” series of sports book- 
lets that seems to be just the thing for 
the amateur is now available from A. S. 
Barnes. Among the titles are: How to 
Improve Your Baseball, How to Im- 
prove Your Bowling, How to Improve 
Your Volleyball, How to Improve Your 
Tennis, How to Improve Your Tum- 
bling, and How to Improve Your Bas- 
ketball—50 cents each. 

One of the best books about football 
we have seen recently is This Game of 
Football, by Lynn (“Pappy”) Waldorf 
(McGraw-Hill, $4). This famous coach 
gives an excellent analysis of the game 
as it is played today, with detailed in- 
formation on practice, training, and con- 
ditioning. 


Doors to Laughter 

We have a new collection of 
dotes, humorous and _ near-humorous, 
compiled by that master collector of hu- 
mor, Bennett Cerf, in Good for a Laugh 
(Hanover House, $2). 

Not as humorous as some of the late 
Will Cuppy’s books is How to Get from 
January to December, a 366-item al- 
manae which has such unusual informa- 
tion as “How to coax moths out of tux- 
edos” and “What to do when you feel 
Mondayish on Tuesdays.” Now in re- 
print edition, Garden City Books, $1.49. 

Cartoon collections that make good 
Christmas presents include The Best 
Cartoons from Punch, an excellent sam- 
pling from England’s famous humorous 
weekly (Simon and Schuster, $3); and 
Best Cartoons of the Year, 1952. col- 
lected by Lawrence Lariar from Col- 
lier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Argosy, 
This Week, and others (Crown, $2.50). 

One of the most amusing books of the 
season is Smith’s London Journal, by 
H. Allen Smith (Doubleday, $3). 
Smith's account of his visit to England 
bears little resemblance to the Boswell 
Journal, but it certainly will brighten 
dull moments for thousands of readers. 


anec- 


Doors to Religion 

Pictorial History of the Bible and 
Christianity (Year, $7.95), contains more 
than 1,000 pictures explaining the sto- 
ries of the Bible, the dramatic life of 


~~ YOU WILL LIKE 









“Beings and things are not sacred 
enough to me. May | never sully anything 
even though | be utterly transformed into 
mud. To sully nothing, even in thought. 
Even in my worst moments | would not 
destroy a Greek statue or a fresco by 
Giotto. Why anything else then? Why, for 

le, a t in the life of o human 
being whe could have been happy for that 
moment?” 
From Simone Weil's Gravity ond Groce 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 








Christ, the development of various 
branches of the Christian religion, and 
the history of other religions. 

Nearly 70 Christian writings were 
excerpted by Stanley Stuber to make 
The Christian Reader (Association 
Press, $4.75). Selections from the Gos- 
pel record of the words of Christ; and 
from Augustine, Erasmus, Thomas a 
Kempis, and John Wesley, as well as 
biographical notes by Arnold, Carlyle, 
Inge, Renan, and others. 

Coming in early December is A Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, by Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox, translator of the “Knox Bible.” 
Sheed and Ward, publisher, informs us 
it will tell circumstances under which 
the Gospels were written, will discuss 











DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


By M. A. Jagendorf: 
SAND IN THE BAG 


And Other Stories of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. “A sparkling addition 
to this skillful storyteller’s list of 
credits ...a fine addition to Amer- 
ican regional folklore.” — Library 
Journal 

Illustrated. Ages 8 up. $2.75 


TYLL ULENSPIEGEL’S 


MERRY PRANKS 
The adventures of impish Tyll re- 
issued at last, with illustrations by 
FRITZ EICHENBERG. 
Ages 8 up. $2.50 


HOW TO DRAW PEOPLE 
A Beginner's Book for Boys and 
Girls. Written and illustrated by 
ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


KAY EVERETT WORKS DX 
By AMELIA LOBSENZ. An excit- 
ing sequel to the author’s Junior 
Literary Guild Selection, Kay 
Everett Calls CQ. 

Ages 10-14. $2.50 


WEB OF TRAITORS 
By GEOFFREY TREASE. “This 
most exciting story for teen-age 
boys and girls is set in Athens at 
the time of Socrates ... A book I 
shall add to my too-small shelf of 
good historical stories.” — MARY 
PFEIFFER, Publishers’ Weekly 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc 
424 Madison Avenue, New York 17 




















TOP-NOTCH BOOKS 
FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL BOOK FAIR 


“Magnificent, authentic tale of adventure’ 


THE LOST TRAIL 
OF THE SAHARA 


By R. Frison-Roche, 


avthor of First on the 
Rope + Translated by 
Paul Bowles + “The 
reader shares the excite- 
ment of finding « Phoeni- 
cian milestone, a star of 
Sclomon, and pre-historic 
frescoes . . . good drama, 
thoroughly rewarding, en- 
tirely without hokum.” 


— N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.95 


THE GRAND CREVASSE 
By R. Frison-Roche 


“Another story by the French mountain 
climber and writer extraordinary . . . Two 
major ascents are described .. . and the 
reader is taken along as if tied to the rope.” 
— James Ramsey Uliman $3.00 


BOB MATHIAS 

Champion of Champions 

By Jim Scott 
The inspiring biography of the average Ameri- 
can boy who became the greatest all-around 
athlete of all time. Told in intimate detail — 
highlight i i hs at the Helsinki 
$2.95 





hlighting his 
Olympics. Many photos. 


BETTY CORNELL'S 
GLAMOUR GUIDE FOR TEENS 


ilustrated by Abbi Damerow 


“I made myself over from « chubby little 
high-school girl into a full-fledged model .. . 
The purpose of my book is to help you 
teen-agers in making the most of yourselves.” 

$2.95 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD 


By James L. Hymes, Jr. 


A practical four-point guide to a more flexible, 
more sympathetic understanding of children 
. » « keener insights into their attitudes, be- 
havior, etc. $2.95 


PARTY FUN FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS By Lillian s. Graham 
and Marjorie Wackenbarth 


More than 200 games for young people up 
to 15 -——~ giving « magic touch of success to 
parties on holidays, birthdays, special occasions, 
etc. $2.95 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 
By Lucile Robertson Marshall 


The first efficient handbook for teen-age cam- 
era fans — covers all phases of photography 
simply and completely. $2.95 


SPREAD FORMATION 
FOOTBALL By L. R. “Dutch” Meyer 


All of the information on the most deceptive 
and successful offense — by the Head Coach 
of Texas Christian University, the acknow!l- 
edged master. $3.95 


PRENTICE-HALL, 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


INC. 


NEW YORK 11 











difficult passages, and will make the 
Gospels more understandable to every- 
one. $3.75. 

Opening the New Testament, by 
Floyd V. Filson (Westminster 
$2.50), gives to the average reader the 
message and significance of each book. 

Good adviee to parents who really 
want to rear their children in a Christian 
environment is offered in Your Home 
Can Be Christian, by Donald M. May- 
nard (Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2). 

Do scientists have religious faith? 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., finds that 
most of them do when he examines the 
religious beliefs of 20th century scien- 
tists in Religious Beliefs of Scientists 
( Westminster Press, $3). 

The problems of meeting the rising 
costs of the church are discussed in 
101 Ways to Raise Money for Your 
Church, by Ralph Seaman (Frederick 
Fell, $2). Publicity, direct mail, memo- 
rials, bazaars, etc. 


Press, 


Doors to Reference 


An inexpensive atlas for school or 
home use is Hammond’s New Supreme 
World Atlas and Gazetteer (Garden 
City Books, $3.95). Its maps of the va- 
rious parts of the world and of the 
United States are up to date and ac- 
curate. The population figures for towns 
and cities in the U. S. are taken from 
the 1950 census. 

Home and classroom alike can benefit 


| a~~—YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE ~~~ 


“Just remember the boys on the other 
team love baseball as much as you do. 
One team is going to win, and things are 
going to happen awful fast. It’s in those 
split seconds that the kind of fellows you 
really are shows through. Now, no matter 
what happens, smile. if you lose, shake 
honds with the fellows who beat you. If 
you win, do the same thing.” 


From Aft Bot with the Little League by 
Carl E. Stotz and M. W. Baldwin (Ma 
Crae-Smith Co.) 





by having a copy of Hammond's Nature 
Atlas of America (C. $8. Hammond Co., 
$7.50), edited by E. L. Jordan. It has 
illustrations of than 320 
rocks, trees, birds, wild flowers, animals, 
reptiles, fish, and insects, with easy 
to-understand explanations, 104 maps 
the 
found, natural distribution maps, tables 
of wildlife 
glossary. 

The Society has this year 
brought out a new edition of The Book 
of Knowledge, which already 
brought up more than a generation of 
young Americans. The 20 volumes are 
now bound in ten covers, and articles, 
illustrations, layouts, and style are all 
brought up to date. 


color more 


showing where subjects can be 


refuges, and an excellent 
Grolier 


has 





Be Sure to Read 


YOUR RUGGED 
CONSTITUTION 


by Bruce and Esther Findlay 


This great Stanford book brings you, in large, 
easily-read type, the COMPLETE TEXT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Clear, down-to-earth explanations. Lucid ex- 
amples. Graphic 2-color illustrations on every 
page insure understanding of basic ideas. 

FOUR FINE EDITIONS: De Luxe, $3.50; Regular, 
$1.50; Patriots, $1.00. For information on Text 
book Edition, write to Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lilinois 


To order your copy of YOUR RUGGED CON. 
STITUTION, write to: 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, Californie 





Foreign Language 
Study Comes ALIVE 


this modern 


AURAL-ORAL WAY 


Native speokers give fascinating aid 
to formal study On 
Long-Playing 
or 78 RPM 
Vinylite 
Records 
e FRENCH 
e SPANISH 
e ITALIAN 
oe GERMAN 
in print te learne at the same 
time @ RUSSIAN 


or any one of 
21 valuable 
longuages 
an thet taught 
of the Armed Forces and 


~ 
yi J 
to speak foreian lat ‘ i) 


e quickly than ever wae ae 
peatter 


Write for free sie 
A opel 


HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Dept, i-t 
1 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Please seml me, without obligation, the free 
illustrated booklet describing the famous Holt 
Spoken Language Courses 


new interest to your for 
elan language classes, let Holt 
Spoken Lar guage foeur 
attention on pronunciation, rhythm 
ami Use 


To give 


Courses 


Hott guided imitation method 
block builds from 

up to fluent conversation 

guile how all material in Bog 
lich, in the foreign tongue and in 
language 


phonetic spelling; thu 
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neu World 


Books for 
Young Readers 
TALES of the RAILS 


edited by VERONICA HUTCHINSON 
Illustrated by Bernard Safron. True and 
fictional railroad stories, packed with 

the romance and glamor of rail heroes 
from the days of the old cowcatcher 

to the modern Diesel engine. 

Ages 9-16. $2.95 


FUN WITH MATHEMATICS 


written and illustrated wy, 

JEROME 8. MEYER. Mathematical 
surprises, tricks, things to do and 
interesting problems to delight and 
astound rT ae youngsters. 
Ages 11-16. $2.7 


WILD STALLION 


BUD MURPHY 
Iilustrated by William Moyers. The 
hero of this fast-moving tale is the 
biggest, smartest and wildest Palomino 
that ever roamed the West. When a 
wealthy Easterner hunts for this 
fabulous horse the result is one of 
the most exciting chases in Western 
fiction. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


PAT'S HARMONY 


by PAGE COOPER 
IMlustrated by Oliver Grimlev 
With an Introduction by 
Cloud L. Cray 

A girl with faith nurses a 
half-starved colt into a 
famous blue-ribbon jumper. 
Based on a true story. 

Ages 9-15. $2.50 


GETTING ALONG 


Hi ELLEN WALES WALPOLE and 
ELIZABETH ELSBREE 

Illustrated by Richard Horwitz 

The growing pains and problems of 

two teen-agers—from mowing the lawn 

to baby sitting, from “hot-rodding” to 

falling in love. Immensely entertaining 

with lots of common sense. 

Ages 10-16. $2.50 


THE LOMBARDY CHILDREN 


by HELENE LAIRD 

Illustrated by Peter Burchard 

Five apartment-bred children from 
New York face adventure when they 
try to adjust to life on a Nevada ranch. 
By the author of Nancy Gets a Job. 
Ages 9-15. $2.50 


THE SILVER PURSE 


by ELISA BIALK 

Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Melanie 
Dawes—shy, young, seventeen—searches 
for a purse her mother lost long ago in 
New Orleans and finds—hersel/. Sensitive 
and revealing, this story will help every 
young girl seeking understanding in 
today's topsy-turvy world. 

Ages 10-16. $2.50 


MONKEY SHINES 


Hf EARL SCHENCK MIERS 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. An 
escaped monkey adds humor 

to the exciting story of a Little 
League baseball team and their Wz 
fight for the x oe i 
Ages 10-15. $2.5 


At your ae ae 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 


Amory, 
Dutton, 
Bee be, 
Legend, Appleton Century, 
| Chamberlain, 
series of camera impressions), 
House, 
Crawford, 
Ways, 
| Di avis, 
| ford, Macmillan, 
Drake, 
Historic 
Brothers, 
Early, Eleanor; And This Is Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 
Forbes, 
Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, 
1942; The 
by Arthur Griffin, 
Mifflin ) 
Hawthorne, 
ter (many editions) 
Howe, 
Place and the People, 
Boston Landmarks, Hastings House, 
Howells, 
Silas 


James, 
1SS6, 
1776, 

Lyons, 
Barrows, 1947 

Marquand, John P. 
ley, Little, 

McCord, 
day, 1948 

Tickner, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 

Writers’ Program of W.P.A.: 


American Oil Company, 


State 


| ne YOU WILL LIKE 


Books About 


Boston 


Pleasant Reading for 


NCTE Convention goers 


Selected by Edith M. Rideout, New- 
ton H. S., assisted by pupils and Mrs. 
Margaret Erskine, school librarian. 


Cleveland: 
1947 


Lucius: 


The Proper Bostonians, 
Boston and the Boston 
1936 

Historic Boston (a 
Hastings 


Samuel: 


1941 

Mary C.: Old Boston Days and 
Little, Brown, 1924 

William Stearns: Gilman of Red- 
1927 

Samuel Adams: Old Landmarks and 
Personages of Boston, Roberts 
1872 


1930 
Esther: Johnny Tremaine, 1943; 
Boston Book: Photographs 
1947 (all Houghton 


Nathaniel: The Scarlet Let- 


Mark A. DeWolfe: Boston, the 
Macmillan, 1924; 
1947 
William Dean: The Rise of 
Lapham, Houghton Mifflin, 
1885 

Macmillan, 
1630- 


Henry: Bostonians, 
Boston, Cradle of Liberty, 
Doubleday, 1947 

Agnes C.: Invitation to Boston, 
The Late George Ap- 
Brown & Co., 1937 

David T.: About Boston, Double 
(editor): Dr. Holmes’ 
1915 

Boston Looks 
Seaward, Bruce Humphries, 1941 


Caroline 


Pamphlets 


1948 

Fascinating Trips to Historic 

and about Boston 

Street Trust Company 

Some Interesting Boston Events, 1916 

Old Shipping Days in Boston, 1918 

Some Merchants and Sea Captains of 
Old Boston, 1918 

Boston, One Hundred Years a City, 1922 

Boston and Some Noted Emigrés, 1938 

Some Statues of Boston 

Other Statues of Boston, 1947 (sequel ) 


Spots in 





“In general, society prefers an all-round 
development for its citizens, but the ill- 
adjusted are more likely to create its mas- 
terpieces.” 


From Gyren $. Hollinshead’s Who Should Go 
to College (Columbia Univ. Press) 


ed bed bed bed bed bed bed bed bed bed bed bed bad 


“Has the endorsement 
of parents and educators 
and still appeals to 


youngsters am pretu re 


book at its best.” ~ BOSTON 


ff ‘altant 


CnYs al 


PRINCE VALIANT 


FIGHTS ATTILA THE HUN 
By HAROLD FOSTER 


Here is Prince Valiant waging a desperate 
battle with his tiny band of free men to help 
saye European civilization, outwit the Hun- 
nish hordes and capture maiden hearts. The 
superb pen drawings are absolutely authen- 
tic. Harold Foster weaves the fact and legend 
of the Middle Ages into an enthralling nar- 
rative of the mighty fight against the 
“Scourge of God” and recreates a lively era 
when dauntless courage and high ideals de- 
feated a conquerer. 6%” x 10”, more than 
300 illustrations. October 6th, $2.75 


PRINCE VALIANT 


IN THE DAYS OF KING ARTHUR 
By Harold Foster, with Max Trell 


s the impetuous young Prince battles 

his way toward knighthood, readers 
travel in one of history's most colorful 
eras—alive with dragons, ogres and dun- 
geons; famed knights like Launcelot, Ga- 
wain, Tristram ; the treacherous Morgan Le 
Fey; Thagnar and his Viking sea hordes; 
and the lovely damsel Ilene. Completely il- 
lustrated with unequalled pen drawings 
that are absolutely authentic down to the 
last detail. Max Trell's vivid text flows 
swiftly to a tense climax. An unforgettable 
adventure of a time when each man fought 
alone for his honor—and his life. $2.75 








At all bookstores 
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“Going to Boston?” 


NCTE offers 


rich and varied menu 


at 42nd Annual Convention at Statler 


By HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich, Conn., H. S. 


HE 42nd Na- 

tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, November 27-29, presents some 
unusually attractive features to the 
English teacher going to Boston for 
that Thanksgiving weekend. 

Besides the pleasures of spending 
three days in New England's historic 
“hub of the uniyerse,” convention go- 
ers will hear a number of America’s 
notable authors. The poet Archibald 
MacLeish (Conquistador, Fall of the 
City, America Was Promises), will de- 
liver the principal address at the an- 
nual dinner Friday night on “Traditions 
and Horizons in the Teaching of 
Poetry.” John Fletcher Gould (New 
England Town Meeting, Farmer Takes 
a Wife), and Jesse Stuart (The Thread 
That Runs So True, The Man with a 
Bull-tongued Plow) will speak at the 
annual luncheon Saturday. The chil- 
dren’s book luncheon Friday will be 
graced by the presence of Elizabeth 
Yates, author of the 1951 Newbery 
Award winning Amos Fortune. 

Other particularly interesting speak- 
ers include Arno Jewett, specialist for 
language arts of’the U. S. Office of 
Education, discussing “The Under- 
privileged in Language Arts” at the 
general session Friday morning; Dora 
V. Smith, Univ. of Minnesota, speak- 
ing on “The English Language Arts” 
at the general session Thursday eve- 
ving; and Lou La Brant of New York 
University, speaking on “How Can We 
Make the Newer Resources Available,” 
Friday afternoon. 

Scholastic’s annual Thanksgiving 
party and buffet supper will be held 
at the Statler between 5:30 and 7:30 
Thursday evening. Teachers who sub- 
scribe in classroom quantities to one 
of the Scholastic family of magazines 
are cordially invited; also chairmen of 
English departments in high schools 
using classroom quantities and Teen 
Age Book Club sponsors. See invitation 
and RSVP guest card in Oct. 22 and 


convention of the 


29 issues. 


PROGRAM IN BRIEF 
Thursday—November 27 
Registration: 8 a.m.-10 p.m 
Board of Directors Meeting: 

3 p.m. 
Annual Business Meeting: 3:15-4:15 p.m. 
Reception for Members: 4:45-5:30 p.m. 
Conference on College Composition and 
Communication, Exec. Comm.: 5 p.m. 


9:30 am.- 


Scholastic’s Thanksgiving Party and Buffet 
Supper: 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
General Session: 8-10 p.m. 


Friday—November 28 
Breakfast for Affiliate Assn. Officers 
General Session: 9:15-11 a.m 
Luncheon sessions: 12 noon 
l. Books for Children—for 
and Teachers. 

2. Annual Business Meeting of Confer- 
ence on College Composition and 
Communication. 

arge Group Conferences: 2:15-3:30 p.m. 

1. The Changing Curriculum — Tradi- 

tions and New Directions. 

2. Language Arts Problems in Junior 
and Senior High School—Have They 
Changed? Are They Changing? 

8. Problems Old and New—Newer Me- 
dia, New Approaches, Newer Solu- 
tions. 


8 a.m. 


Librarians 


21-T 


Discussion Groups: 3:45-5 p.m 

A. Where Do We Stand on Curriculum? 
Group subjects: Elementary; Sec- 
ondary; College. 
Looking at Present Problems. Group 
subjects: Large City High Schools; 
Can They All Learn to Read with 
Understanding; How Can Pre-serv- 
ice and Inservice Education of 
Teachers of English Be Improved; 
How Can We Use Literature to In- 
terpret Life; How Can English 
Teachers Better Meet Student Needs 
for Communication, 

. How Far and How Fast Can We 
Go on New Developments? Group 
subjects: “Growth and Development” 
as a Basis for Curriculum-making; 
on “Humanities”; on the “New 
Linguistics”; on “Communication”; 
on Audio-Visual Advances; on Im- 
proving World Understanding 
Through Communication; on Co- 
operative Efforts of Speech and Eng- 
lish Teachers; on English and Jour- 
nalism. 


Annual Dinner: 7 p.m. 


Saturday—November 29 

Breakfast for Public Relations Representa- 
tives: 8S am 

Section Meetings: 9:30-11:30 a.m, 

Annual Luncheon: 12:15 p.m. 


One man’s map of a ramble through downtown Boston 
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NEAR BOSTON 


By HARRY L. WALEN* 
I CANNOT hope to describe all the 


places that might be of interest to 
an English teacher visiting Boston. I 
can, however, share some of my en- 
thusiasms. The suggestions here can 
be followed up according to individual 
interests and the trips made available 
through the Information 
when you arrive. 

In Boston proper are the State House 
itself with the Sacred Cod, Beacon 
Hill with its Louisburg Square (center 


Committee 


*Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts; editor, The English Leaflet, 
New England Assn. of Teachers of English. 


of the traditional Christmas Eve fes 
tivities), many old houses, Beacon 
Street with its brownstone fronts (The 
Late George Apley), the Back Bay 
(shades of Silas Lapham), the many 
historic churches, and the Publfe Li- 
brary (remember Hamlin Garland’s 
hard early years in a rooming house 
nearby?). There are the waterfront, 
the Navy Yard with the renowned 
Constitution and Constellation tied up 
at the dock, Bunker Hill Monument 
(even though we all know it happened 
on Breed’s Hill), and the romantic and 
historic Harbor Islands for which Ed 
ward Rowe Snow has become prime 
spokesman. These, together with the 
Boston Athenaeum, the Museum of 


(Continued on page 31-T) 
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“Your Career” 
In February Practical English 


A special “extra” feature of Practical 
English, Scholastic’s magazine for mid- 
high school English classes, will be a 
24-page vocational workbook section 
called “Your Career.” Bound into the 
Feb. 25 issue, the section will be easily 
removable for separate use. 

“Your Career” will contain the ten 
major articles formerly carried as week- 
ly features in Practical English under 
the title of “Blueprint Your Career.” 
Topics will include: personality rating 
and improvement exercises; a two-page 
survey test for discovering vocational 
interests, skills and abilities; tips on 
job finding; making a personal data 
guide sheet; writing a job application 
letter; filling out job application blanks 
(with three forms to practice on); tak- 
ing job aptitude and er ype + tests; 
a picture chart of “do's” and “don'ts” 
for job interviews; the job interview (a 
two-page dramatic script); success on 
the job (a two-page dramatic script); 
and a list of places to write for voca- 
tional information. 

Space formerly given over to the 
“Blueprint Your Career” series in Prac- 


tical English will be devoted to teach- 
ing the communication skills and to 
examining good literature. One “Liter- 
ary Appreciation” series of five articles 
will include studies of short stories, es- 
says, novels, biography, and poetry. 
These articles may serve as spring- 
boards for assignments in reading and 
composition. Also, they should tie in 
well with the “How to Read Maga- 
zines” reading-skill exercises in Practi- 
cal English. 

Two other series of articles will deal 
with composition and speech. 


wn ~ You will Like 





“... In our everyday world, we are sur- 
rounded by things that are utterly lacking 
in any of the qualities essential to art. 
We find them in the places in which we 
live, in the stores where we buy things, 
in the movies that we see, and in the 
magazines that we read. . . . Any one of 
these elements of our environment is an 
excellent starting point for the practice of 
discriminating judgment. To reject bad 
taste in our homes, in our surroundings, 
in our personal possessions, and in our 
form of entertainment, is to start upon the 
road to a cultivated judgment.” 

From Olive L. Riley's Your Art Heritage 
(Harper & Bros.) 





Announcing A NEW IDEA 


to help Teachers 
come out ahead 





each month! 


Now you can keep a 

tight rein on the high 

cost of living right in 

your own bome with the 

—~ new and exclusive 
Benefical “budgetbank.” 

Combining the best features of 
the budget book and old-fashioned 
cookie jar, the “budgetbank” brings 
you all these benefits in one place: 

1, Enables you to figure your 

month's expenses in advance so 

that you know exactly how much 
you must spend ,. . how much you 
can save, 


2. Enables you to keep a running 


“THE COMPANY 


record of expenses by kind and 

period. 

3. Enables you to keep the money 

for expenses in one place by a 

series of containers bound together 

in the “budgetbank.” 

This new idea—exclusive with the 
offices that display the Beneficial 
Loan System symbol—is based on 
our experience with thousands of 


THAT LIKES TO SAY VES 


FINANCE CO. 


Drama Spot! 


Anyone directing amateur produc- 
tions will want to see Play Production: 
Theory and Practice, by Barnard He- 
weitt, J. F. Foster, and Muriel S. Wolle 
(J. B. Lippincott, $6.50). An up-to-the- 
minute guide covering every phase of 
play production. Many photographs 
and drawings. 

A unique record of a half century of 
laughs is Fifty Years of Show Business, 
by Bill Treadwell (Exposition Press, 
$3). It includes the slapstick comedians, 
Chaplin and others, burlesque comics, 
with W. C. Fields, Bert Lahr, etc., the 
variety stage, radio, and television—all 
part of the billion-dollar “comedy” in- 
dustry. 

The Technique of Stage Lighting, 
first published in 1947 by Isaac Pitman 
& Sons of London, has been brought 
up-to-date by its author, Rollo Gillespie 
Williams. The book was hailed by ama- 
teurs and professionals in England as 
an invaluable aid (Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. $6). 


family budgets. Right now, the 
Benefaal ““budgetbank” is helping 
thousands “come out ahead” each 
month. 

The Benefiaal “budgetbank” is of- 
fered to you—as a teacher—without 
cost or obligation. Get yours at the 
nearest Personal office. Just tell the 
girl you’re a teacher and want your 
Benefeal “budgetbank.” That's all 
there is to it and, incidentally, you're 
welcome at whether you 
want a cash loan or budget counsel. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Hawaiian Islands, U.S.A. 
(pp. 8, 9) 

World Friendship Series 
(pp. 10, 11) 

Eagle from the Sea, Part I! 
(pp. 12, 13, 14) 

Training Your Dog (p. 16) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 


1. A country need not be big to be 
important. The Hawaiian Islands are 
dots in the Pacific. Yet they are im- 
portant as: 

a. Supply stations on air and sea 

routes. 

b. Part of our defense outposts. 

c. Big producers of sugar cane and 

pineapples. 

2. Hawaiians make good use of 
what resources they have. Compared 
with other areas, the islands are poor 
in resources. Nonetheless, they are pros- 
perous. The islands have: volcanic soil; 
water; a mild climate. These resources 
lend themselves well to the three main 
industries; sugar cane, pineapples, tour- 
_ism. Tourists also enjoy the scenery and 
beaches. 

3. The Hawaiian Islands are modern 
and up-to-date. Modern methods are 
used in industry and farming. Schools 
are like ours. People from many nations 
live peacefully together. Hawaiians 
have made steady progress since the 
days of the first settlers. 


Activities Based 
On the Theme Article 


MAP STUDY 


Aim: To why the Hawaiian 
Islands are nicknamed “Crossroads of 
the Pacific.” 

On your Scholastic News Map of the 
World, invite a member of the class to 
locate the Hawaiian Islands. Let the 
class note how they are a stepping stone 
from the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Japan, Korea, Australia. 
Let them calculate the approximate dis- 
tances from these places to the west 
coast of the United States. Many would 
be a difficult or impossible flight for 


most planes if there were no opportu- 
nity to land in the Hawaiian Islands. 


ROLE PLAYING 


Aims: |. To gain an appreciation of 


the islands as first known 

2? To become acquainted with the 
current affairs of the islands and under 
stand how they have utilized their phys- 


ical assets to become prosperous 


3. To appreciate their reasons tor 
wanting to become a state in the Union. 

To the teacher: Divide the class into 
six groups. Ask the first group to sift 
the article for information on the Poly- 
nesians: their appearance; where they 
came from; how they traveled; why 
they came; what they liked about the 
islands. 

The next group might be mission- 
aries, arriving much later than the first 
group. They will gather information on 
the kinds of homes the Polynesians had 
built, their clothes, food, language, 
legends. 

The third group will be representa- 
tives of Congress who want to get the 
over-all picture of the island as it is 
today so they will have information for 
debate on the question of statehood. 

Another group can gather all the in- 
formation about the sugar industry. 

The fifth group may represent the 
pineapple growers. 

And last, appoint a group of tourists 
to give their impressions. 

Select one class member to be the 
interviewer of a “man-on-the-street” 
broadcast. He will stop passers-by to 
interview them. For example: 

Rapio INTERVIEWER: What is your 
business, sir? 

Passer-By: I run a sugar plantation. 

Rapio INTeRviewerR: That is a big 
industry here. 

Passern-By: The largest in the islands. 
We supply about one quarter of all the 
sugar grown under the United States 
flag. 

Rapio INTERVIEWER: Why is it that 
more sugar isn’t grown on the mainland? 

PasseR-BY: Were you aware you need 
about two tons of water to grow a 
pound of sugar? Not many places have 
sufficient water. 

Rapio Interviewer: That is amaz- 
ing. What is the rainfall in the islands? 


LETTER WRITING 


Aim: To meet young people from the 
Hawaiian Islands and discover common 
grounds of interest with them. 

To the pupils: As you read the stories 
of Margaret and Arcadio, notice how 
many things in their lives are similar to 
vours. In your letters point out what 
would make you feel at home there, Or 
tell them of the things which would not 
be strange to them if they should move 
to your town. 

Then pick some of the things you find 

their lives talk 
iistance food. Poi is not a 
mainland dish but in every 


unusual in and about 


them, for 
section of 


the country there is some food that is 


especially enjoyed. Southerners might 
describe hominy grits, New Englanders, 
Indian pudding. 


Eagle from the Sea 


Aims: 1. To give the class an appre- 
ciation of how illustrations enhance the 
author's meaning. 

2. To encourage the pupils to do 
original thinking by means of creative 
writing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


To the pupils: From looking at the 
illustrations, what kind of story do you 
expect? Will it be funny or exciting? 
What will it be about? As you read the 
story and find other parts that would 
make good pictures, draw a line under 
sentences or phrases to read aloud later. 
(Some pupils may wish to draw the 
illustrations to fit the phrases.) 


CREATIVE WRITING 

To the pupils: The second part of this 
story will appear next week. In_ this 
issue, you are given the characters, the 
setting, the dramatic situation. Write 
your own ending to the story. We will 
have some of them read aloud. Then, 
next week, we can see how the author 
has finished “Eagle from the Sea.” 


Training Your Dog 


Aims: 1. To establish good reading 
habits. 

2. To develop self-confidence and to 
increase proficiency in verbal skilis. 

To the teacher: The less able readers 
may be pupil-teachers for this article. 
Gather the group around a table. First 
the article may be read aloud and dis- 
cussed with you. 

Then assign each of the four rules to 
an individual. They will frame questions 
such as: “Why is it important never to 
lose your patience when training your 
dog, Bob?” “What should you do if you 
feel you are losing patience?” Other 
pupils can plan questions about each 
of the commands described in the arti- 
cle. Still others can ask about the tips 
given by the experts. 

After questions have been planned 
for each of the groups, have them ask 
their questions of the rest of the class 
in their role of pupil-teachers. The num 
ber of questions asked will depend on 
how fully each pupil answers 


Science Project 


This is a year-round project to inte 
grate geography, 
spelling, oral and written English. Have 


with science, art, 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 12 
Theme Article: Communist China 
World Friendship Series: We Lived 

in Shanghai 
Reading Feature: Make a Turkey 
Short Story: Eagle From the Sea 

(concluded) 


November 19 
Theme Article: Atomic Energy 


Reading Feature: Thanksgiving 
Short Story 











each boy and girl ADOPT A TREE, 
either on school grounds or nearby— 
one they can see every day, to watch 
and find out: 

1. What it looks like in each season; 
when leaves open, when flowers open, 
when fruit forms, when leaves change 
color (what this). Have each 
start a scrapbook of his tree and deco- 
rate cover with colored picture of it. 

2. What animals use the tree and at 
what times of year (birds, squirrels, in- 
sects, spiders). If a bird uses it to nest 
or roost, learn all about this species— 
its range, nest, etc. 


cocoons, 


causes 


song, Sometimes 
eggs, tent 

caterpillar tents, carpenter ants, boring 

beetles. Do birds eat any of these? 

3. Does tree have green moss, algae 
or lichens growing on bark; any fungus 
growing on dead limbs? How do these 
propagate? Study under microscope. 
Are there any wounds that are healing? 

4. Measure tree; how big around is 
the trunk; how tall; how far do branches 
reach? Collect leaves and leaf 
prints for scrapbook. 

5. Read about the tree; find out what 
use is made of its wood; where else in 
world does it grow; what kind of soil 
does it grow in? Are there any stories, 
legends or poems about it? 

6. Observe tree at night. What stars 
are over it? 


there are insect 


inake 


Thornless 
honey locust 


Silver maple 


7. Make a large map showing where 
all adopted trees are located. Have 
everyone make a tiny picture of his 
tree to paste on map. Put name of tree 
and person who adopted it beside pic- 
ture. This map is useful. When some- 


thing exciting is going on in someone’s 
tree, everybody can tell where to find it. 

8. Have a tree visiting day and make 
tour of all adopted trees. Everyone tells 
briefly about his tree. Have an exhibit 
of tree scrapbooks. 


Elm Sycamore 


This project was specially prepared 
for Junior Scholastic by the National 
Audubon Society. Any group of ten or 
more children, plus a Club Leader 
(teacher or other adult) may enroll an 
Audubon Junior Club, and receive: 


Club Leader Receives: 

NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE, a 90- 
page, full year’s nature study program. 

OUTDOORS ILLUSTRATED, ex- 
cellent nature magazine, published five 
times per year. 

AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS, the 
Club newspaper published four times a 
year. 


Each Individual Member Receives: 

Membership Button . . . Membership 
Certificate .. . Eight Nature Leaflets .. . 
Seven full color nature pictures. 

Dues are 15¢ for each child and the 
club, as a whole, pays a registration fee 
of $1.00. The Club Leader sends the 
dues and registration fee to 
BOX J, AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 

1000 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What people are believed to have 
been the first settlers in the Hawaiian 
Islands? (Polynesians) 

2. What crop is the Hawaiian Islands’ 
biggest money-maker? (Sugar or sugar 
cane) 

3. What crop is the second biggest 
Hawaiian industry? (Pineapples) 

4. What is the third biggest Ha- 
waiian industry? (Tourists or tourism) 

5. Which one of these phrases does 
not describe the Hawaiian Islands: 
melting pot of the Pacific, Crossroads 
of the Pacific, the rice bowl of Asia? 
(The rice bowl of Asia) 

6. Congress is considering a plan to 
use windmills instead of water to pro- 
duce what kind of power? (Electric or 
electricity ) 

7. What is the second “crop” farm- 
ers of Haiti are raising in their rice 


fields? (Fish) 


8. By next August a pipeline from 
Alberta will be carrying oil to what 
U. S. region? (The Northwest or Pacific 
Northwest ) 

9. The Mau Mau are making trouble 
in what country of Africa? (Kenya) 

10. Name the organization which 
will send Freedom-grams to Commu 
nist captive countries. (Crusade for 
Freedom) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 18 

ACROSS: 1-Ken; 4-Minn.; 5-pulse; 6-ball; 
7-two; 9-Edam; 12-oat; 13-end; 14-shore 
17-verse; 20-one; 22-pro; 24-fort; 26-ran; 27- 
city; 29-blame; 3l-aims; 32-ape 

DOWN: 1-killdeer; 2-ens; 3-N.N.E.; 4- 
mule; 5-pa; 6-both; 7-to; 8-was; 10-an; 11- 
M.D.; 15-overcame; l16-re; 18-spry; 19-era 
20-of; 21-no; 23-on; 25-Tim's; 28-Te.; 29- 
baa; 30-lip 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 
1. OFF TO HAWAII: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 
5-b; 6-b 
2. DOG TRAINER: Check 2, 3, 5, 7 
3. STORY REVIEW: 
ae eagle; father. 
4. NE 


> 
6-c; 7-¢ 


shepherd; wrist 


W SUBJECTS: 1-f; 2-b; 3-e; 4-a; 5-d; 





Tools for Teachers 


Atomic Energy 


Nov. 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Primer of Atomic En- 
ergy, by John Lewellen (Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet), 1952, 40¢, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Adventures Inside the Atom, 1952, free, 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The World Within the 
Atom, by L. W. Chubb (Little Science 
Series booklets), 1946, free, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, School 
Services, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

BOOKS: Atomic Energy in War and 
Peace, by B. W. Lyson, $3.75 (Dutton, 
1951). Atoms at Work, by George Bis- 
chof, $2.25 (Harcourt, 1951). You and 
Atomic Energy, and Its Wonderful 
Uses, by John Lewellen, $1.50 (Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “Too Many Secrets 
Spoil the Atom,” by R. E. Lapp, Col- 
lier’s, July 5, 1952. “New Looks at the 
A-Bomb,” Life, May 26, 1952. “Masked 
Marvel,” Time, Jan. 14, 1952. 

FILMS: Report on the Atom, 19 
minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Non-military uses of 
atomic energy. Atomic Power, 19 min- 
utes, March of Time Forum Films. His- 
tory and nature of atomic energy. 

FILMSTRIPS: Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy, 20 frames, Lewellen’s 
Productions, 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Atom at Work, 52 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Peacetime uses. 





Junior Scholastic 


New York Zoological Society photos 
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Candy is a baby elephant who recently arrived Eyes shut tight, Candy takes her 


at the New York Zoo. Self-possessed, she made morning shower-bath. As photo 
friends at once with Keeper Neil Dapolite. shows, she is expert at this job. 


Candy quickly learned that Keeper Dapolite carries apples and helped herself. 
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NOW is the Time to Get Going on Your Pictures 


for the 
1953 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTO AWARDS! 


If *you’ve never entered any of your pictures in the big 
Scholastic-Ansco Photographic Awards, make this the year 
you try for one of the 45 big cash prizes listed below! 

When it comes to buying film for the snapshots you want to 
take, here are two things worth remembering: 





1. If one of your snapshots turns out to be a prize-winner in the 
Scholastic-Ansco Awards, you get double the regular prize money 
if the picture was made on Ansco film! So there's one good reason 
for asking for Ansco film when you buy! 


2. You'll find that this time of year lots of picture opportunities 


occur in dim light, both indoors and outside under the November 
sky.-You'll increase your chances of getting good pictures under 
these more difficult conditions by keeping your camera loaded with 
faster, press-type Ansco Superpan Press Film. That’s another 
reason—the second of many good reasons for making sure that your 
camera is always loaded with Ansco Film. So be sure to ask for it 
by name! 


Take a good look at the list of cash prizes below, and then 
remember this: Every one of them is doubled for prize-winning 
pictures made on Ansco film! 





FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 45 CASH PRIZES! 





$1350 Cash in 15 Picture Divisions 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


You'll find many interesting picture subjects among school activities 45 Honorable Mention Awards 
For high-speed shors like this you can’t beat Ansco Superpan Press — 


the original superspeed film of press photographers. Plus Regional Awards! 
For full information write today to 
Ask for Scholastic-Ansco Photographic Awards 


: 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Ansco SuPERPAN Press Film 





ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Grey- 


hound’s popular wall displays for classroom use, 


This new 8-foot display dramatically shows natural 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published week- <> color photographs of ten memorable scenes found 
ly any school year September neat ta . ’ { Yy ll find the d " 
throug y inclusive, except during se oli- > hi é merica. You'll find the displa 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second class along the highways of Ame Oxsiaad 
og 3, 79. Contes C Copyrih “ion, te | ideal for use either as an informative visual teaching aid 
Scholastic Corporation. Audit Bureay of | . ; “ . 
Circulations, BSCRIPTION. PRICES. $1.00 u school | (together with the 8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See 
yeor each or We a semester rt Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. 
pave copy, ? ome except issues containing a 
‘art 2 separately which are 20 cents each. | s laser ~Ors : “ > > 
Available on microfilm throu University Micro- | handsome classroom decoration that can be used in 
films, inc., Ann ae Mich. Office of Publication: : . 

McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial | many ways...and to illustrate many subjects. 
Offices: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 351 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, 


America by Highway,” also ready now), or as a 





READY FOR YOU NOW ... with 8-page 
CONTENTS THIS ISSUE pe a . : 
November 5, 1952 study o , ighway transportation for classroom use... 


News Roundup. EE 

Hawaiian Islands (theme article). 
We Live in Hawaii (World Friendship Series) 10 | 
Eagle from the Sea (short story) 


Training Your Dog (feature)__._ = rg eee eT Se 


Words to the Wise__ FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Starred Words 

Junior Writers Mall this coupon to Greyhound In- NAME. 
formation Center, P.O. Box 815, 

Chicago 90, U11., for your free copy 

of **Wayside Wonders Along America’s 

Highways’’ educationa! display kit. (One 

to @ classroom, please.) city vow STATE no SC-41-08 


GREYHOUND 


TOOAY’S BEST BUY IN TRAVEL 


LW ee eee mee em e mee weewoeewoeonnnesoonoea 


a 

How’s Your Heolth?___._ een, 
Geers Patients. 
Right This Woy____ 
a 
Some Fun__ 
Stamps 


ADDRESS 








Citizenship Quiz 





Parties are a lot of fun — whether you’re going or throwing! But, if you're the 


hostess, there’s work involved, too! So, read the questions and answers below. 


They'll help you be a smarty when you give your next party. 


What is the favorite 
party refreshment? 


Sandwiches, of course! They're so easy to make—so easy to 
serve —so satisfying! And there are so many delicious and differ- 
ent kinds, Why not serve a variety at your next party? Boys 
enjoy hearty sandwiches like corned beef on rye or ham and 
cheese on whole wheat or franks wrapped in bacon and bundled 
in buns. And you can add a festive air to your party with com- 
hinations like cream cheese and deviled ham on toast or peanut 
butter, bananas and jelly spread. Serve several kinds and serve lots, 


What puts life into 
the “life of the party”? 


You don’t pull this out of a hat. 
If you're the hostess you are the 
life of the party. It’s up to you to 
keep things going—to see that 
everyone has fun. And that takes 
energy—the same energy you 
want in everyday life to help you 
work better—play harder. You 
get energy from eating good 
foods, like bread. Bread is not 
only a great source of energy —it 
also supplies you with important 
nutrients you need for going and 
growing. Eat bread at every meal 
every day! 


How do you make 
party sandwiches ? 


It’s easy to “dress up” your sandwiches for a party. Combine 
one slice of white bread and one slice of whole wheat bread to 
add variety. Cut tiny circles or other fancy shapes out of the 
upper slice and let the filling show through. You can cut these 
he s to fit in with your party scheme, too— pumpkins for 
Halloween or hearts for Valentine parties. If you have a freezer, 
you can be ready for other duties and fun at party time by mak- 
ing the sandwiches beforehand and storing hon in the freezer, 


bs] 


Penny for penny — enriched bread provides = 
more of the things your body needs—more § 
generously — than any other food a 
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Was Exploded in Ship 


Britain’s first atomic bomb was 
exploded insidé a 1,450-ton ship, 
reports Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. (See Junior Scholastic for 
October 15.) 

“Thousands of tons of water and 
mud and rock from the sea bottom 
were thrown many thousands of feet 
into the air causing a high tidal 
wave,” he said. “When the flash first 
burst through the ship's hull, the 
temperature was nearly one million 
degrees.” 

One million degrees is 100 times as 
hot as the sun’s surface. The great 
heat melted down the ship and 
turned it into a cloud of vapor. All 
that was left of the ship were red 
hot fragments. They scattered over 
nearby islands and started fires in 
the dry grass. Mr. Churchill said the 
explosion caused great damage over 
a wide area. 

The ship was anchored in a lagoon 
of the Monte Bello Islands, 85 miles 
off Australia’s northern coast. 

The test shows that an atomic 
bomb can be placed in a harmless- 
looking ship moored near a large 
city. After the explosion, say scien- 
tists, not much would be left of the 
city. 


Britain and Iran Cut 
Their Diplomatic Ties 

Britain and Iran have cut their 
diplomatic ties. This means that the 
two countries are “not speaking to 
each other” any more. For 19 months 
they have been quarreling over oil. 
(See Junior Scholastic Sept. 17.) 

The quarrel grew more and more 
bitter. Talks to settle it got nowhere. 
Iran decided to end the talks and 
diplomatic ties. It called home its 
ambassador to Britain. The British 
ambassador to Iran also was called 
home. 

Meanwhile Iranian Communists 
are hopefully stirring up trouble. At 
a birthday celebration for the Shah 
(king) of Iran, they caused a riot by 
shouting “Death to the Shah!” 
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New York Times map 


American G. |.'s have given their own nicknames to hills on Korean battleline. 
Arrows indicate central front regions where bitter fighting has been raging. 


FIERCE BATTLES RAGE 
IN HILLS OF KOREA 


Fierce fighting is raging across 
west and central Korea. 

As we went to press, Communist 
troops dented the battle line in the 
west befor» U. N. troops stopped the 
attacks below the 38th Parallel. The 
38th Parallel is the boundary line be- 
tween North and South Korea. 

The present battle line winds 
across the width of Korea. It begins 
20 miles south of the Parallel on the 
west coast and ends 50 miles north 
of the Parallel on the east coast. (See 
map above.) 

The battle line crosses jagged hills 
and narrow, twisting valleys. Many 
of the hills have been named by U. S. 
troops—“Old Baldy,” “Bunker Hill,” 
“Christmas Hill.” Others, such as 
“White Horse Hill,” are translations 
from Korean. 

For months U. N. and Communist 
troops have fought to win control of 
the hills. The hills serve as strong 
defense points or jumping-off areas 
for attacks. The “battle of the hills” 
has cost the Communists more than 
10,000 men in the last month. The 

U.N. lost half that number. 


The Communists now have about 
one million troops in North Korea or 
just inside Manchuria. The U. N. has 
about 700,000 troops under its com- 
mand in Korea. Of these, 400,000 are 
South Koreans. The rest are from 
U. N. member nations. The 250,000 
U. S. troops form the largest number 
from any U. N. nation. 


U.N. Security Council 
Gets Three New Members 


Denmark, Lebanon, and Colombia 
are the new members of the U, N. 
Security Council. At the end of 1952 
they will replace Turkey, Brazil, and 
the Netherlands. 

Eleven nations hold seats on the 
Council. Five always have a place on 
the Security Council. They are: the 
United States, Britain, France, China, 
Russia. 

The other six nations are elected 
by the General Assembly for two- 
year terms. Greece, Pakistan, and 
Chile are also on the Council. They 
each have one more year to serve. 

The Security Council is the U. N.’s 
most powerful branch. (For more on 
the United Nations see Junior Scho- 
lastic for October 22.) 
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40 Murdered in Kenya 
By Secret Society 


Trouble has broken out in Britain's 
Kast African colony of Kenya. (See 
your 1952-53 Scholastic News Map. ) 
The trouble is caused by the Mau 
Mau. This is a secret society of na- 
tive African tribesmen. It aims to 
drive all the whites out of Kenya— 
especially the 3,000 whites who own 
nearly all the fertile land in the cool 
highlands. Most of these whites are 
British. 

In recent weeks the Mau Mau has 
set fire to fields and buildings, mur- 
dered more than 40 persons, and in- 
jured many others. Britain has de- 
clared a state of emergency in Ken- 
ya, British troops have been flown in. 
A carrier of the Royal Navy is an- 
chored off Kenya's coast. 

Mau Mau means “the hidden 
ones.” Its members belong to the 
Kikuyu, Kenya’s largest tribe. They 
live in the highlands near Nairobi. 

These highlands were taken over 
by British settlers in the early 1900s. 
The settlers brought law and order 
to the highlands. They stopped the 
Kikuyus from raiding and stealing 
one another's land, 

The Kikuyus were forved to settle 
down in ofie region. They did not 
like this change. It had long been 
their custom to divide their land 
among their sons. But they were 
stopped from seizing land that be- 
longed to others. This meant that the 
size of their farms was limited. The 
farms became smaller and smaller as 
they were divided among sons. 

Kenya is twice the size of Arizona. 
Its main products are sisal*, sugar 
cane, cotton, corn, timber, cereals, 
hides. 


PHONE LINE REACHES 
INTO ALASKA INTERIOR 


A long-distance telephone line has 
been opened from Alaska’s coast 
deep into its rugged interior. The line 
stretches 500 miles from Anchorage 
east through Tok Junction and then 
north to Fairbanks, Alaska’s leading 
communities. 

The U. S. Army and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
joined forces to build the line. Con- 
struction crews lived in wilderness 
camps and braved below-zero weath- 


er. They pushed forward in bull- 
dozers, large trucks, and jeeps to 
complete the line. 

The line consists of 15,000 tele- 
phone poles, 25,000 cross - arms, 
1,325,000 pounds of copper-steel 
wire, and 2,400 tons of other hard- 
ware and telephone equipment. 

Alaska, our nation’s northern fron- 
tier, ranks ‘high in plans of the U. S. 
Department of Defense. To the north 
the coast of Russian Siberia lies 56 
miles from Alaska. 

Alaska’s severe weather prevents 
succ@ssful use of a radio relay sys- 
tem. That's why the Army Signal 
Corps set to work on a telephone 
service. 

The supplies were carried north to 
Alaska by ship. 


Officer of the Law Spends 
Five Days in City Pound 


The dog sniffed the ground outside 
Miami, Florida. He had long droop- 
ing ears, a wrinkled face, sad eyes. 
A policeman, feeling sorry for the 
dog, took him to the city pound. Five 
days later Miami's sheriff stormed in. 
“This is Boss, my bloodhound,” 
roared the sheriff, 

Men at the pound apologized for 
keeping Boss. They said he looked 
like a sick dog. They had not known 
he was an Officer of the law—hot on 
the trail of an escaped criminal! 
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Crusade for Freedom 
Starts New Drive 


“Help truth fight communism.” 
That's the slogan of the Crusade for 
Freedom. It is a nation-wide drive 
by U. S. citizens to spread truth to 
Communist-run lands. 

Since 1950 about 25,000,000 Amer- 
icans have joined the Crusade. They 
have contributed millions of dollars 
to build broadcasting stations in 
Western Europe and Asia. The sta- 
tions are called Radio Free Europe 
(RFE) and Radio Free Asia (RFA)._. 
Every day RFE and RFA broadcast 
news to captive Communist nations. 
They spread news Communist lead- 
ers wish to keep secret. 

If you contribute to the drive you 
will be able to sign your name to a 
Freedom-gram. This is a telegram- 
like message of friendship to en- 
slaved peoples of captive nations. 
The Freedom-gram tells them Amer- 
icans are praying for an understand- 
ing between peoples. 

The Crusade will send Freedom- 
grams to your school upon request. 
How will the Freedom-grams be 
delivered? Many will be broadcast. 
Some may be delivered by hand; 
some floated in bottles down rivers. 
Others may fall from balloons. 

The address is: Crusade for Free- 
dom, National Headquarters, 29 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


section gangs and inspection 
men. It can leave rails at any point and does not interrupt train schedules. 
Guide wheels, which can be raised and lowered, keep high-pressure tires on 
tracks. In photo front guides are up. Jeep is produced by Willys-Overland. 








News in a Nutshell 








Latin America’s largest dam, the 
Presidente Aleman, is now rising in 
a rocky gorge of eastern Mexico. This 
dam, with four others nearby, will 
check the swift Papaloapan River. Its 
violent floods often have spread 
death and destruction. The dams 
also will provide water to irrigate 
1,200,000 acres of farm land. When 
the dams’ power plants work full- 
time, they'll double Mexico's present 
output of electricity. 


Petroleum will flow across the 
Canadian Rockies in a pipeline to 
U. S. cities of the Pacific Northtvest. 
The petroleum, or “liquid gold,” will 
come from rich oil fields in the prov- 
ince of Alberta, Canada. 

More than 700 miles long, the 
pipeline will be 4,000 feet above sea 
level at some points. More than 150,- 
000 tons of steel will be needed to 
build the pipeline. When it is com- 
pleted next August about 200,000 
barrels of petroleum will flow from 
Alberta every day. 

The Pacific Northwest is rapidly 
becoming one of the biggest petro- 
leum-consuming areas in the U. S. 
Many large industries have sprung 
up there since World War II. 


The town of Ruth in eastern Ne- 
vada is being moved to let miners 
dig deep beneath it for copper. The 
digging will cause cave-ins, so Ruth 
is on its way to a new site nearby. 
Half of the town will be moved by 
next summer, the other half in 1954. 
The town’s name will be changed to 
“New Ruth.” 


Flowers from Britain have come 
to the U. S. For hundreds of years 
the British have gathered flowers 
from all over the world for their gar- 
dens. Recently the Garden Club of 
America decided to look for new 
flowers for the U. S. So it sent one 
of its. members to Britain. 

He returned with 300 new and dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers—yellow lilacs, 
Chinese tulips, unusual geraniums, 
camellias, goldenrods. The flowers 
will be sent to state botanical gar- 
dens in California, Maine, Florida, 
Massachusetts, New York. Some 
flowers also will be given to private 
gardeners across the U. S. 


*® Means word is defined on page 17. 
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BUENA «Science News NNN 


School for Worms 


Can worms learn anything? 

“Yes,” answers a scientist of Cor- 
nell University. He taught five worms 
to craw] through a T-shaped maze*. 

At first he let them go their own 
way. They usually chose only one 
arm of the T as an exit. Then he gave 
each worm a mild electric shock as 
it turned to its favorite direction. 

After about 150 trips each worm 
began to learn to stay away from the 
“shocker” arm of the T. Instead, it 
crawled out of the other arm, which 
led to a box of moist earth. 


Harnessing the Wind 


Wind is one great natural resource 
that is going to waste. Little wind- 
power is harnessed with windmills 
by U. S. farmers. 

Congress soon may approve the 
building of a giant windmill, costing 
$3,000,000, to put wind to work. (See 
picture at right.) The windmill 
would be taller than the Washing- 
ton Monument, which stands 555 
feet. 

A group of such windmills, miles 
apart, would be built in an area. 
They would power generators for 
producing electricity. At any one 
time, some windmills would be idle 
for lack of wind. But several of the 
others would probably be turning 
and harnessing wind. 

The first group of windmills may 
be built in the dry Southwest and 
high plains. With a windmill system, 
much of the water now used to gen- 
erate power could be stored for irri- 
gation. 


Double Crops 


Farmers of Haiti have harvested 
their first double crop, rice and fish, 
from the same fields. 

Haiti is a crowded land in the 
Caribbean. One of its biggest prob- 
lems has been producing enough 
food for its 3,000,000 people. Many 
were undernourished. 

Then the United Nations came to 
Haiti's rescue. The U.N. sent a team 
of food experts to the island. The 
food experts reported that Haiti's 
waters teemed with fish, which are 
rich in protein*. Protein supplies 
heat and energy. 


Federal Power Commission phote 


This is a model of the giant windmill. 


Fish, said the U. N. team, can help 
improve the people’s health. But 
Haitians are not seafaring people. 
They do not catch many fish from 
the sea. Every year Haiti imported 
7,000 tons of fish—which was ‘not 
enough for all the people. 

“How can we increase Haiti's fish 
~supply?” asked the U. N. team. They 
knew that Haiti's main crop, rice, 
grew in flooded paddy fields. They 
also knew that in Japan, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and China many farmers 
bred fish in their rice paddies. So the 
U. N. team taught Haiti's rice farm- 
ers how to run fish-farms. 


FISH HELP RICE 


The food experts set aside 15 
ponds for breeding and storing fish. 
They sent baby fish to the rice farm- 
ers. The fish, mostly carp, fattened 
up in the paddies. Soon farmers had 
more and more fish. This year, by 
the time the rice was ready for har- 
vesting, the fish were large enough 
for eating. 

The fish will increase the island's 
supply of food. And the fish, in turn, 
have helped increase the rice harvest 
seven per cent. By swimming, the 
fish stir up soil in the paddies—pro- 
viding a rich fertilizer for the rice. 
And they also eat harmful water 
insects. 





Hawaiian Islands, U.S.A. 


ARK TWAIN said the Hawaiian 

Islands were “the loveliest fleet 
of islands which lie anchored in any 
sea.” The “fleet” is made up of 20 
islands, 2,000 miles from our West 
Coast. People live on only nine of 
the islands. The largest is called 
Hawaii, from which the whole group 
takes its name. 

Tiny spots in the Pacific Ocean, 
the islands are big producers of 
sugar and pineapples. They are an 
important stepping stone in the Pa- 
cific. They lie on or near so many 
ship and air routes that they are 
nicknamed “Crossroads of the Pa- 
cific.” The islands are vital among 
U. S. Pacific defense outposts. 

The Hawaiian Islands are the tops 
of a chain of volcanoes, resting on 
the bottom of the ocean. Most of 
these volcanoes are dead. But two of 


them are still active. These are on 
the island of Hawaii. Lava gushing 
from the live voleanes continues to 
build up the island. 

The half million Hawaiians .pro- 
duce 230 millions dollars worth of 
goods every year in an area only a 
little bigger than Connecticut. Yet 
the islands have hardly any natural 
resources except water. Their plants, 
their domestic animals, even their 
people came from other lands. 

As far as we know, the first people 
to arrive were tourists, looking for a 
pleasant place to stay. These people 
were Polynesians who arrived hun- 


dreds of years ago. They came from » 


the islands of Tahiti and Samoa. 
The Polynesians were tall, friendly, 
brown-skinned people. They trav- 
eled across the Pacific in long, out- 
rigger* canoes. They carried their 


Map for Junior Beholastic by Eve Mizerek 


The Hawaiian Islands are a stepping stone in the Pacific. They lie on or near 
many ship and air routes. Numerous ships stop there to take on supplies. 


own food with 
them, as well as 
dogs, chickens, 
and hogs: They 
traveled in search 
of new land. 

The Polynesians 
arrived on the is- 
land of Hawaii 
sometime be- 
tween 500 and meena 
1000 A. D. They settled down. They 
liked Hawaii for the same reasons 
which still take thousands of tourists 
there. The islands have one of the 
best climates in the world. The tem- 
perature stays about 75 degrees all 
year round. Nights are comfortable 
and.cool. The long, white beaches 
are perfect for swimming and fishing. 


HOW THEY LIVED 


The first settlers lived on strips of 
land running from the beach up to- 
ward the mountain tops. From the 
sea they took fish. They grew rice on 
the wet lands near the coast. They 
made sharp-edged tools from the 
lava volcanoes. 

They built their houses of wood. 
They put pebbles and stones on their 
floors to keep them dry. Their only 
furniture was mats, woven from 
leaves. They made their clothes from 
the bark of mulberry trees, and 
stamped them with colors made from 
crushed berries. They had no beasts 
of burden, no wheels, no metals, and 
no pottery. 

The Hawaiians had no schools. 
They didn’t have a written language. 
Their spoken language contained 
only 12 letter sounds. These were the 
five vowels and the consonants, h, k, 
1, m, n, p, and w. Because they didn’t 
read or write, the Hawaiians made 
up songs and chants to tell their 
legends and history. They acted out 
their folk tales in dances, such as the 
famous hula. 

The Hawaiian Islands’ great step 
toward becoming a modern country 
took place in 1820. In that year, a 
group of 17 missionaries arrived from 
New England. They brought U. S. 
ways to the islands. In 1898, the U. S. 
officially took over the islands and 
made them a U. S. possession. 

The Hawaiian Islands live by 
trading with other countries, par- 
ticularly with the U. S. The island 
people do not grow enough food to 
feed themselves. They have no coal 


% Means word is defined on page 17. 





or petroleum. They make few manu- 
factured goods. They have to buy 
these things from abroad. Where do 
they get the money to pay for what 
they need? The answer lies in three 
words—sugar, pineapples, tourists. 


1. SUGAR CANE 


Sugar is the biggest business. No 
one knows how sugar first came to 
the islands. Some people say that the 
Polynesian travelers brought it with 
them. Others say that the first plants 
were dropped by birds. A Hawaiian 
legend tells of a Chinese junk*, car- 
rying sugar, which once was ship- 
wrecked on a rugged coast. 

Sugar cane is a giant grass. Today, 
it covers 200,000 acres of the richest 
land, along the coast. The islands 
produce about a quarter of all the 
sugar grown under the U. S. flag. 
This is because the islands are rich 
in what suger most needs—water. 
You need about two tons of water to 
grow a pound of sugar. 

Hawaiians guard their water sup- 
plies as if the drops were made of 
gold. Rainfall on the northeast coasts 
of the islands is heavy. In some 
places, from 300 to 400 inches of rain 
drop every year.* But on the dry 
side of the islands only 10 to 15 
inches may fall. 

So Hawaiians have built huge 
irrigation projects. They have spent 
40 million dollars to irrigate their 
fields. On the dry side of the moun- 
tains, one plantation each day pumps 
enough water from its wells to sup- 
ply a city of a million people. An- 
other built a tunnel three miles long 
through a mountain to bring water 
from the rainy side of the mountain. 


2. PINEAPPLES 


Most of the farm land up to 2,000 
feet above sea level is planted to 
sugar cane. Pineapples need drier 
soil. So the pineapple fields stretch 
up where the sugar fields stop. (The 
higher the ground, the faster water 
drains away. ) 

Pineapples are the Hawaiian Is- 
lands’ second big industry. They 
raise three quarters of all the pine- 
apples in the world. 

Pineapples do not grow on trees as 
many visitors to the islands think. 
They grow on plants in deeply- 
ploughed land. 

When the pineapples are ripe, they 


7 *The heaviest rainfall in the U. S. occurs 
in the state of Washington and averages 
141 inches a year 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. photon 


Pineapple slips are planted through holes punched in heavy paper. Paper left 
on ground keeps down weeds, holds moisture. Modern farming methods are used. 


Farmer in the photo is cultivating soil 


are picked up from the low plants 
and sent to a cannery. A machine 
removes the top and bottom, pares 
off the hard skin, and cuts out the 
core, This is done at the rate of 100 
pineapples a minute. Other machines 
slice, dice, cube, crush or squeeze 
the fruit. Pineapples are so plentiful 
that in some factories, fountains sup- 
ply pineapple juice just as our foun- 
tains spurt water. 


3. TOURISTS 


The Hawaiian Islands’ third big 
indastry is looking after tourists. 
About 100,000 people visit the islands 
every year. Most of them go to Oahu 
island—to Honolulu and the famous 
Waikiki beach. 

Hawaiian beaches are among the 
best in the world for swimming and 
fishing. Many Hawaiians have be- 
come world’s champion swimmers. 
Children learn to swim almost as 
soon as they learn to walk. They 
learn to manage their outrigger 
canoes and to fish with nets and 
spears. 

Fishing is more than a sport in the 
islands. It is also an industry. Every 
year Hawaiian fishermen bring in 
about 5,000 tons of Hawaiian tuna. 
Like the rest of Hawaiian industry, 
fishing has gone scientific. Hawaiians 
use colored underwater lights to lure 
bait. They have equipped their boats 
with special listening devices, like 
those used to spot submarines in 
World War II. They hope these un- 
derwater “ears” will help them spot 


and spraying weeds ai the same time. 


schools of tuna the eye alone cannot 
find. 

The Hawaiian Islands have be- 
come the great melting pot of the 
Pacific. When Captain Cook first 
discovered the islands in 1778, there 
were about 300,000 Hawaiians. Many 
of them died of diseases brought to 
the islands by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. 

Today less than three per cent of 
the islanders are pure Hawaiians. 
Only about 17 per cent are part 
Hawaiian. Their place has been 
taken by peoples from other natiors: 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Puerto 
Ricans, Filipinos. Many of these 
people were brought in to help work 
the huge sugar and pineapple plan- 
tations. They have mixed together 
well. 

The islands are today a modern 
land. Their plantations are organ- 
ized and scientific industries. Ha- 
waiians use radio to communicate 
from one island to another. Air- 
planes link the islands. About one 
person in four has a car, a higher 
average than in the U. S. itself. 

Hawaiians are proud to be Ameri- 
cans and they are grateful for all 
the help we have given their land. 
But they think that the islands should 
become the 49th state. 

The U. S. House of Representa- 
tives has twice passed a bill to make 
the islands a state. Our two major 
parties both say that the Hawaiian 
Islands should become a state. But 


“ the Senate has so far not agreed. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


I LIVE IN 
HONOLULU 


As told to CHARLES R. JOY 
By MARGARET MITSUKO KANESHIRO 


HAWAIIAN S like to greet tourists 
by hanging chains of flowers 
around their necks. Often we use 
lavender orchids or sweet-smelling, 
white jasmine. We call these flower 
chains leis. 

Many tourists come to Honolulu, 
which is on the Hawaiian island of 
Oahu. It is a beautiful island with 
many mountains, coral beaches, thick 
growths of sugar cane, broad fields 
of pineapples. And visitors like to 
see our banana groves, coconut 
palms, and colorful flowers. 

My first name is English. My mid- 
dle and last names aré Japanese. 
Mitsuko means “honey girl.” Kane- 
shiro means “gold castle.’ 


JAPANESE FAMILY 


My father was born in Japan. 
More than 185,000 Japanese live in 
the Hawaiian Islands. My father is a 
cook at a club in Honolulu. Funny 
thing about professional cooks—they 
never like to cook meals after work. 
My father never prepares a meal at 
home. 

My mother does our cooking. She 
was born on the island of Hawaii. 
It is the largest of our main islands. 
Both of my mother’s parents were 
born in Japan. Her mother now lives 
with us. She hardly understands 
English, so I try to talk Japanese to 
her. My grandmother sometimes 
helps with the cooking. 

We eat a great deal of rice and fish 
like most Japanese. But we also have 
other vegetables and meat like beef 
and pork. For breakfast I like eggs 
and toast and milk. My favorite des- 
serts are puddings, jello, and ice 
cream. 

I have three sisters and one 
brother. My sister Alice, 20, is the 
oldest. She's studying to become a 
nurse. Next comes my brother 
George. He's 19 and in the U. S. 


Coast Guard. My sister Doris is 16 
and wants to be a librarian. I’m 15. 
I'd like to become a social worker. 
My sister Karen is four years old. 

I am in the eighth grade at Central 
Intermediate School. My subjects are 
English, social studies, algebra, cook- 
ing, health. Social studies is my fa- 
vorite. I get up at 6:45 a.m. and start 
walking to school about an hour 
later. Classes start at 8:30. I have 
four 45-minute periods before lunch, 
40 minutes for lunch, two more pe- 
riods after lunch. 

I am a member of my school’s 
service club. We keep the hallways 
clean, serve as monitors on stair- 
ways, act as ushers for PTA meet- 
ings. We take up March of Dimes 
collections and help in other ways. 

At the school health center } help 
nurses care for students who become 
sick or have accidents. And I'm sec- 
retary of the student council. It is 
the school’s governing body. Recent- 
ly the council decided to have drink- 
ing fountains in our school. We are 


Pan American World Airways photo 
Hawgiians “walk” up trunk of palm tree. 
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Margaret, 15, comes of Japanese family. 


trying to raise money for them by 
selling tickets for movies. 

Three times a week I play volley 
ball after school. Our team is not 
very good. We've lost every game we 
played this year. Sometimes I play 
baseball. And I like to climb the 
mountains near Honolulu. 

Close by is Punch Bow! Mountain. 
It is a volcanic crater which used to 
be called the “Hill of Sacrifice.” Our 
national cemetery is on this moun- 
tain. At Easter time we hold morn- 
ing service beneath a tall cross on 
the top of the mountain. 


SURF-RIDING 


I also enjoy swimming at Waikiki 
Beach. I spend lots of time there 
watching the speedy out-rigger ca- 
noes and surf-riders. 

The surf-riders lie flat on their 
surf-boards and paddle by hand far 
out from the beach. When they see 
a big, smooth wave come rolling in, 
they turn and paddle toward the 
beach. The wave catches up with 
them and sweeps them swiftly in to 
shore. 

A good surf-rider can stand on the 
boards—and even carry a girl on his 
shoulders. But I don’t swim well 
enough yet to dare take such an ex- 
citing ride. 

Our Y.W.C.A. has a camp at Hali- 
kipa on the sea. I go there for sev- 
eral days during my summer vaca- 
tion. | swim and play with 75 other 
girls. I belong to the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship and have many 
friends. But I would like to make 
more friends by writing to students 
on the Mainland. My address is: 
868C Buckle Lane, Honolulu 17, 
Hawaii. 





I LIVE IN AIEA 


As told to CHARLES R. JOY 
By ARCADIO AQUI, JR. 


LIVE on the island of Oahu, but 

I've seen many of the other Ha- 
waiian Islands. One summer when I 
was 12 I took a two-month fishing 
trip with my father. We had a won- 
derful time—until he nearly drowned. 

Early one morning when the 
waves were high, my father hooked 
a large mahimahi, or dolphin. He 
shouted for a long gaff (a spear with 
a hook) to bring in his catch. I ran to 
get the gaff, but my father was im- 
patient. He tried to pull it up with a 
short gaff. 

He couldn't get a strong grip on 
the gaff and couldn't pull up the 
mahimahi fast enough. It gave a sud- 
den yank and nearly pulled him 
overboard into the rough sea. It bent 
the gaff hook and got away. 

I nearly drowned once in a reser- 
voir near our home. I was swimming 
far out after a friend when I got 
cramps. I went down twice but 
luckily my friend rescued me. 

My family lives in a house on a 
sugar plantation. Grandfather used 
to work on the plantation. Our house 
has a living room, three bedrooms, a 
kitchen, and a long porch. 


OUR FAMILY 


We are a large family—seven boys 
and three girls. They range in age 
from 17 down to two years. I am 15. 
My brother Silas is the oldest. My 
sister Yvonne is the youngest. My 
uncles and my mother’s parents also 
live with us. 

Grandfather is very strong and 
very active. He’s over 60, but he can 
- climb a coconut tree with bare feet 
and hands faster than I can! 

My father was born in Manila, in 
the Philippines. He is a taxi-cab 
driver and takes tourists around 
Oahu. My mother—my father’s sec- 
ond wife—was born on Oahu. 

We eat poi at every meal. It’s a 
starchy food and is a substitute for 
potatoes and bread. Poi is made 
from the root of the taro plant, which 
grows like rice in water. The root is 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 


boiled, cleaned, and mixed with 
water. It is then pounded into a 
paste. 

If the paste comes out thick, it’s 
a one-finger poi. If it’s thin it’s a 
two, three, or four-finger poi—de- 
pending on how many fingers are 
needed to scoop it up. We eat poi 
with spoons or by dipping our fin- 
gers in the bowl and licking off the 
poi. 

We eat lots of fish, too, and often 
eat it raw. Sometimes we eat fish 
with a sauce made of soya beans and 
mustard. We like tuna fish, salmon, 
and mahimahi. We eat many vege- 
tables and lots of fruit such as pine- 
apples, mangoes, papayas, plums, 
guavas. 

Just before Christmas I like to go 
up the mountains after mountain ap- 
ples. They're egg-shaped and I like 
them better than ordinary apples. I 
like to eat nuts and suck on sugar 
cane. Sometimes we have ice cream. 
For our birthdays my grandmother 
makes Filipino bread, which is al- 
most as sweet as cake. 

I'm in the ninth grade at Aiea In- 
termediate School. My subjects are 
English, government, algebra and 
geometry, physics, and woodwork. | 
like mathematics best. I'd like to be 


Arcadio stands beside field of cane. 


Arcadio, 15, lives on sugar plantation. 


a mechanic or an aviator. At present, 
I'm an honor student. 

I get up at 7:15 a.m. After break- 
fast I walk to school with my friends. 
Classes begin at 8:15 and end at 
2:15. Before I return home I stop off 
at the post office for mail. Then I 
help Mother with her housework 
until 4:30, 

After that I go to a public gym- 


. nasium where I play basketball until 


7. I'm the center on our school team. 
I also play first base for our baseball 
team. At the gym I play basketball 
for the Civic Housing Area 3 Team. 
We have a good team this year. 
We've won all three games we've 
played so far. Sometimes I play foot- 
ball. 


FAVORITE PASTIMES 


After dinner I do my homework, 
listen to the radio, read, and go to 
bed at about 10. 

I like to play the ukelele and | 
belong to an orchestra. My uncle 
plays the piano and we sing togeth- 
er. Singing is my favorite hobby. | 
sing both English and Hawaiian 
songs. I also like to dance. 

During my summer vacation I go 
wild-pig hunting with my older 
brother. We hunt the wild pigs with 
dogs. I have my own .22 rifle and 
often shoot pheasants also. Sometimes 
I fish with a spear. I dive under water 
and spear a manini. It’s a yellow fish 
with black stripes. Some maninis are 
so big they can carry off a spear. 

I should like very much to write 
to someone on the Mainland, though 
I may not be able to answer all the 
letters I receive. My address is: 
House No. 99-239, Popolo Place, 
Aiea, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. 
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66 RE’S Harry?” Mr. Thor- 

Wi. came out of the back 
of the farmhouse. He stood in the 
middle of the well-kept farmyard. 
“Here, Harry!” he shouted. “Hi, 
Harry!” 

He stood leaning on a stick and 
holding a letter in his bnd, as he 
looked around the farmyard. 

Mr. Thorburn’ was a_ red-faced, 
powerful man; he wore knee 
breeches and black leather gaiters*. 
His face and well-fleshed body told 
you at a glance that Thorburn’s 
Farm had not done too badly dur- 
ing the twenty years of his married 
life. 

Harry, a brown-haired boy, came 
running across the yard. 


Pv te 


‘SEA 


“Harry,” said the farmer to his 
son, “here’s a letter come for cld 
Michael. It will be about this visit 
he’s to pay to his sick brother. Nice 
time of year for this to happen, I 
must say. You'd better take the let- 
ter to him at once.” 

“Where to?” said Harry. 

“He's up on the hill, of course,” 
said the farmer. “In his hut, or with 
the sheep somewhere. Your own 
brains could have told you that. Can’t 
you ever use them? Go on, now.” 

“Right,” said Harry. He turned to 
go. 

“Don't take all day,” said his father. 


Reprinted by permission from the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 





He saw its talons driving toward his face, 


claws and spurs of steel—a stroke could tear your eyes out 


Harry went through the gate in 
the low gray wall which ran round 
one side of the yard, where there 
were no buildings. Directly he left 
the farmyard, he began to climb. 
Thorburn’s Farm was at the end of 
a valley. Green fields lay in front 
of it, and a wide road sloped gently 
down to the village a mile away; be- 
hind, the hill soared up, and high 
on the ridge of the hill was Michael’s 
hut, three miles off, and climbing all 
the way. 

Harry was thirteen, brown-haired 
and blue-eyed. He was a slip of a 
boy. It seemed unlikely that he could 
ever grow into such a stolid, heavy 
man as his father. 

It took him well over an hour to 
reach the small hut where Michael 
lived by day and slept during most 
nights throughout the lambing sea- 
son. He was not in his hut, but after 
a few minutes’ search Harry found 
him. Michael was sitting. Without 
movement, watching the s and 
talking to his gray and white dog. 
He had a sack across his shoulders, 
which made him look rather like a 
rock with a gray lichen* on it. He 
looked up at Harry without moving. 

“It's a hildy wildy day,” he said, 
“but there'll be a glent of sunsheen 
yet.” 

Harry handed Michael the letter. 
Michael looked at it, and opened it 
very slowly, and spread the crackling 
paper out on his knee with brown 
hands. 

“Letter'll be aboot my brother,” 
said Michael at length. “I’m to go 
and see him.” He handed the letter 
to Harry. “Read it, Harry,” he said. 
Harry read the letter to him twice. 


“Tell thy dad,” said Michael, “I'll 


be doon at farm i’ the morn. Happen 
I'll be away three days. And tell him 
new lamb was born last neet, but it’s 
sickly.” 

They looked at the small white 
bundle that lay on the grass beside 
its mother, hardly moving. 

“Till pick up,” said Michael. He 
slowly stood and looked round at the 
distance. 

“Good-bye,” said Harry. “You'll be 


down at the farm to-morrow, then?” 


A SHORT STORY 
By T. 0. BEACHCROFT 


“Aw reet,” said Michael. 

“Aw reet,” said Harry. 

Harry went lowly back to the 
farm. The rain"had cleared off, and 
the evening was sunny, with a wa- 
tery light, by the time he was home. 
Michael had been right. Harry gave 
his father the message, and told him 
about the lamb. 

“It’s a funny thing,” said Harry, 
“that old Michael can’t even read.” 

“Don't you be so smart,” said Mr. 
Thorburn. “Michael knows a thing or 
two you don’t. You don’t want to go 
muckering about with an old fellow 
like Michael—best shepherd I’ve ever 
known.” 

Harry went away feeling some- 
what abashed. Lately it seemed his 
father was always down on him, tell- 
ing him he showed no sign of sense; 
telling him he ought to grow up a 
bit; telling him he was more like 
seven than thirteen. 

Next morning at nine o'clock there 
was a loud rap with a stick at the 
kitchen door, and there by the pump, 
with the hens running round his legs, 
stood Michael. 

“Come on in with you,” said Mrs. 
Thorburn, “and have a good hot cup 
0 tea.” 

Michael talked to Mr. Thorburn 
about the sheep; about the new lamb; 
about young Bob, his nephew, who 
was coming over from another farm 
to look after the sheep while he was 
away. 

After his cup of tea Michael shook 
hands all round. Then he set off 
down to the village, where he was 
going to fall in with a lift. 

Soon after he had gone, Bob ar- 
rived at the farm. He was a tall 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 


young man with a freckled face and 
red hair, big-boned and very gentle 
in his voice and movements. He lis- 
tened to all Mr. Thorburn’s instruc- 
tions and then set out for the shep- 
herd’s hut. 

However, it seemed that Mr. Thor- 
burn’s luck with his shepherds was 
dead out. For the next evening Bob 
walked into the farmhouse kitchen. 
His face was tense with pain, and he 
was nursing his left arm with his 
right hand. Harry saw the ugly dis- 
torted shape and swelling at the 
wrist. Bob had fallen and broken the 
wrist earlier in the day, and by eve- 
ning the pain had driven him back. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Thorburn,” he kept 
on saying, “I’m a big fule.” 

The sheep had to be left for that 
night. Next morning it was again a 
cold, windy day, and clouds the color 
of gunmetal raced over the hill. Mr. 
Thorburn decided to send Harry out 
to the shepherd’s hut for the day and 
night. 

“Happen old Michael will be back 
some time to-morrow,” he said. “You 
can look to the sheep, Harry, and see 
to that sick lamb for us. It’s a good 
chance to maké yourself useful.” 

Harry nodded. 

“You can feed the lamb. Bob said 
it didn’t seem to suck enough, and 
you can let me know if anything else 
happens. And you can keep an eye 
on the other lambs and see they don’t 
get over the edges.” 

“There's blankets and everything 
in the hut, Harry,” said Mrs. ‘Thor- 
burn, “and a spirit lamp to make tea. 
You can’t come to harm.” 

Harry set off up the hill and be- 
gan to climb. Out on the hilltop it 
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was very lonely, and the wind was 
loud and gusty, with sudden snatches 
of rain, The sheep kept near the 
wooden hut most of the time; it was 
built in the lee* of the ridge, and the 
best shelter was to be found near it. 
Harry looked after the sick lamb and 
brewed himself tea. He had Tassie, 
the gray and white sheepdog, for 
company. When evening came he 
rounded up the sheep and counted 
them, and true to advice that Michael 
had given him, he slept in his boots 
as a true shepherd does, warmly 
wrapped up in the rugs. 


ae was awakened as soon as it 
was light by the dog barking. He 
went out in the gray dawn light, and 
found a rustle and agitation* among 
the sheep. Tassie ran to him and 
back towards the sheep. The sheep 
were starting up alert, and showed 
a tendency to scatter. Harry looked 
round, wondering what the trouble 
was. Then he saw. A bird was hov- 
ering over the flock, and it was this 
that had attracted the sheep's atten- 
tion. But what bird was it? 

It hovered like a hawk, soaring on 
outstretched wings; yet it was much 
too big for a hawk. As the bird came 
nearer Harry was astonished at its 
size. Once or twice it approached 
and then went soaring and floating 
away again. It was larger than any 
bird he had ever seen before—brown- 
ish in color, with a gray head and a 
hawk’s beak. 

Suddenly the bird began to drop 
as a hawk drops. A knot of sheep 
dashed apart. Tassie rushed towards 
the bird, his head down and tail 
streaming out behind him. Harry fol- 
lowed. This must be an eagle, he 
thought. He saw it, looking larger 
still now that it was on the ground, 
standing with outstretched wings 
over a lamb. 

Tassie attacked, snarling in rage. 
The eagle rose at him. It struck at 
him with its feet and a flurry of beat- 
ing wings. The dog was thrown back. 
He retreated slowly, snarling savage- 
ly as he went, his tail between his 
legs. He was frightened now, and 
uncertain what to do. 

The eagle turned back to the lamb, 
took it in its talons again, and began 
to rise. It could not move quickly 
near the ground, and Harry came up 
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with it. At once the eagle put the 
lamb on a rock and turned on him. 
He saw its talons driving towards 
his face, claws and spurs of steel—a 
stroke could tear your eyes out. He 
put up his arms in fear, and he felt 
the rush of wings round his face. 
With his arm above his head he sank 
on one knee. 

When he looked up again, the 
eagle was back on the lamb. It be- 
gan to fly with long slow wingbeats. 


At first it scarcely rose, and flew with 
the lamb almost on the ground. 

Harry ran, throwing a stone. He 
shouted. Tassie gave chase, snap- 
ping at the eagle as it went. But the 
eagle was working towards a chasm, 
a sheer drop in the hillside where 
no one could follow it. In another 
moment it Was floating in the air, 
clear and away. Then it rose higher, 
and headed towards the coast, which 
was a few miles away over the hill. 

Harry stood and watched it till 
it was out of sight. When it was 
gone, he turned and walked slowly 
back to the hut. There was not a 
sound to be heard now except the 
sudden rushes of wind. The hillside 
was bare and coverless except for 
the scattered black rocks. 

It took some time to round the 
sheep up, or to find, at least, where 
the various parts of the flock had 
scattered themselves. The sick lamb 
and its mother had been enclosed all 
this time in a small fold near the hut. 
The ewe was still terrified. 

An hour later Harry set off down 
the mountain side to the farm. Tas- 
sie looked after him doubtfully. He 
ran several times after him, but 
Harry sent him back to the hut. 

It was the middle of the morning 
when Harry came back to the farm- 
yard again. His father was standing 


in the middle of the yard, leaning 
on his stick, and giving advice to one 
of his cowmen. He broke off when 
he saw Harry come in through the 
gate and walk towards him across 
the farmyard. 

“Well,” he said, “anything wrong, 
Harry? I thought you were going to 
stay till Miehael came back.” 

“We've lost a lamb,” said Harry, 
breathlessly. “It’s been carried off by 
an eagle. It must have been an 
eagle.” 

“An eagle?” said Mr. Thorburn. 
He gave a laugh which mocked 
Harry. “Why didn’t you stop it?” 

“I tried,” said Harry. “But I. . .” 

Mr. Thorburn was in a bad mood. 
He had sold some heifers* the day 
before at a disappointing price. He 
had had that morning a letter from 
the builders about repairs to some of 
the farm buildings, and there was 
work to be done which he could 
hardly afford. He was worried about 
Michael's absence. He felt as if the 
world were bearing down on him, 
and he had too many burdens to 
support. 

He suddenly shouted at Harry, 
and his red face turned darker red. 

“That's a lie!” he said. “There’s 
been no eagle here in my lifetime. 
What's happened? Go on—tell me.” 

Harry stood before him. He looked 
at his father, but said nothing. 

“You've lost that lamb,” said Thor- 
burn. “Let it fall down a hole or 
something. Any child from the vil- 
lage could have watched those sheep 
for a day. Then you're frightened, 
and come back here and lie to me.” 

Harry still said nothing. 

“Come here,” said Thorburn sud- 
denly. He caught him by the arm 
and turned him around. “I'll teach 
you not to lie to me,” he said. He 
raised his stick and hit Harry as hard 
as he could; then again and again. 

“It’s true,” began Harry, and then 
cried out with pain at the blows. 


Ar THE third or fourth blow he 
wrenched. himself away. Thorburn 
let him go. Harry walked away as 
fast as he could, through the gate 
and out of the yard without looking 
round. 

“Next time it will be a real beat- 
ing,” his father shouted after him. 
“Bring the eagle back, and then I'll 
believe you.” 

(To be continued next week) 





When you're asked to learn laws and principles 
and theories that date back often hundreds of 
years—you may think such study has very little 
practical point these days. 


+ . Why bother, for instance, to learn Pascal’s Law, 

From this 1653 idea which the famous French scientist gave the 
world way back three hundred years ago? You 

IN YOUR PHYSICS BOOK know—the law that states: “Pressure applied to 

an enclosed fluid is transmitted equally in all 


directions without loss, and acts with equal force 
on all surfaces.” 


Well, “Sur General Motors engineers will give 
you a mighty quick answer! 


For the automatic devices which serve many 
purposes on a General Motors car—from lifting 
and lowering windows to equalizing brake pres- 
sure—are modern applications of Pascal’s Law. 


So are automatic transmission controls. 
So is GM’s “Power Steering.” 


GM’s “Power Steering” is an automatic helping 
hand that saves four-fifths of the effort required 
for ordinary steering. Makes it easier for mother 
to park at the supermarket. Makes it easier for 
dad to keep his car under smooth and sure 
control as he travels a curve or a rough road. 


‘ And here is how it works: When the effort needed 
comes the ] 95? idea to turn the wheel gets beyond a certain point—a 
hydraulic valve opens. This admits oil under 


OF “POWER STEERING” FOR YOUR FAMILY MOTORCAR pressure which works an extra gear that helps 
turn the steering gear. 


So—thanks to Pascal and the idea he gave the 
world way back in 1653—today’s motorcars are 
even easier to drive. 


All of which should make you think twice before 
you question the good that comes from having 
a solid knowledge of whatever science you're 
studying. 

For General Motors — like all industry — needs 
well-trained scientists and engineers. 

And training starts by knowing science and math 
—and knowing them “cold.” 


* *% *& 


How GM Research improved Power Steering — Here you see 
a General Motors engineer testing the benefits of “Power 
Steering” in a test car equipped with a special “steering 
effort” wheel that measures the force needed to steer a 
car under various road and traffic conditions. 


* we * 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to cost. 


“MORE AND SETTER THINGS CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLOSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


GMC TRUCK @ COACH «+ GM DIESEL «+ UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARE PLUGS 
* 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE—THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 





Training Your Dog 


OG owners in Milwaukee, 
Wisc., like the Neeskara Pub- 
lic School. It teaches girls and 

boys from 10 to 16 how to train their 
dogs. Every year it holds special 
classes in the gymnasium once a 
week for 10 weeks. From 7 to 9 
p.m. the gym is filled with cdllies, 
bulldogs, terriers, setters, spaniels— 
and plain mutts. 

“An obedient dog becomes a good 
friend,” says Arthur Gueltzow, who 
teaches the classes. “And there are 
only four rules you need know to 
train your dog. 

|. Never lose your patience. If 
you get angry, your dog becomes 
confused. He doesn’t know what you 
want and will refuse to obey com- 
mands. If you feel you're losing pa- 
tience, STOP the training. Then play 
with your dog until you feel calm 
and easy-going again. 

2. Give all commands clearly 
and in a firm voice. When your 
dog hears that voice he'll know you 
expect him to obey and he'll try to 
do so. Be strict, but not mean. Al- 
ways use the dog’s name in giving 
a command (“Randy, sit!”). 

3. Praise your dog when he 
obeys you, Pat him and talk to him 
gently. You'll snow him he has done 
well and is pleasing you. That's what 
a dog wants most out of life—the 
chance to please you. 

4. Correct your dog if he re- 
fuses to obey. Punish him—but not 
enough to hurt him. Give him a few 
slaps with a folded newspaper, sev- 
eral jerks at his collar, or a light flick 
with the end of the leash. A svold- 
ing will also do the trick. Always 
walk to the dog when you have to 
punish him. Don’t call him to you. 
Otherwise he'll get the idea he will 
be punished whenever you call. 


SHORT LESSONS 
Keep your obedience training les- 
sons short. A 10- or 15-minute lesson 
twice a day is plenty. First make 
sure your dog knows his name. 
Speak to him often and mention it 
many times. When you feed him, 


“ his name. Here are several com- 
mands you can teach your dog to 
obey (let’s say his name is Randy): 

COME! Fasten a long rope to his 
collar and let him romp alone for a 
while. Then shout “Randy, come!” 
and pull him toward you gently. 
When he reaches you, praise him. 
Do this several times using the rope. 
Then remove the rope and call him 
again. Go back to using the rope if 
he doesn’t catch on. 

HEEL! Keep the dog close behind 
on your left when you're walking. 
If he runs ahead, give the command 
“Randy, heel!” and pull the leash. 
When he returns, praise him. In 
time he'll understand that you want 
him walking close behind you. When 
he does, you'll enjoy going out with 
him. He won't tug on the leash 
and annoy you. And when he’s with- 
out leash, there'll be no danger of his 
running in front of a car. 


THE MEANING OF “NO” 

NO! It’s important for your dog 
to understand what “no” means. If 
he does you can stop him from eat- 
ing garbage, bothering strangers, 
jumping on furniture, barking too 
long, and so on. When he does some- 
thing you don't like hold his collar 
firmly, push his neck down, and say 
“Randy, no.” By preventing him 
from doing wrong you'll keep him 
safe. 

SIT! You have to do three things 
at once when you teach your dog 
how to obey this command. Pull 
back on the leash with one hand, 
press down the dog’s hind quarters 
with the other hand, and say “Randy, 
sit.” When he sits give him a cracker 
and praise him. If he sits well you can 
leave him alone outside while visit- 
ing or shopping. ° 

DOWN! This is one of the hardest 
things to teach a dog. He, usually 
lies down only when he feels like it. 
Grip his leash close to the collar. 
Then jerk the leash downward giv- 
ing the command “Randy, down!” at 
the same time. Keep one hand in 
front of his eyes to scare him into 


Milwaukee Public Schools photu 
Michael Czerwinski, 10, shows right 
position for “heel” command. Dog should 
stay close to your left side. Tighten 
leash only for a command. When dog has 
“heeled” talk to him and praise him. 


position. Be sure not to hit him or 
he will become frightened. 

“Remember, all dogs have differ- 
ent ways,” Mr. Gueltzow points out. 
“Some are nervous and noisy. Others 
are calm and obey orders. Some are 
slow learners, others are fast. Don’t 
become discouraged. Study your dog 
to guide yourself on how best to 
train him. No matter what he’s like, 
if you are patient, firm, and kind, 
you can teach him to become a dog 
you'll be proud of.” 


CIRCUS TIPS 

Charles Peterson, a_ circus-dog 
trainer for 50 years, agrees with Mr. 
Gueltzow. And he adds these tips: 

“The minute you see a dog getting 
tired, stop teaching him. If you don’t 
he'll never care to learn anything 
else from you—and will forget all 
you taught him. Train your dog be- 
fore you feed him. Then give him a 
rest for at least two hours before you 
start again.” 

If you wish to learn more about 
training your dog, write to the Gaines 
Dog Research Center, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Every year 
it answers free of charge thousands 
of questions about dogs. 





cornucopia (KORE-n’you-KOE- 
pee-uh ). The cornucopia is a symbol 
of harvest-time. The cornucopia is 
the “horn of plenty” and by No- 
vember, all the summer’s crops have 
ripened and been picked. The land 
has produced its yearly gifts of vege- 
tables and grains. Thanksgiving— 
when our people give thanks for the 
“plenty” of the harvest—is just around 
the corner. 

There’s an interesting story be- 
hind the cornucopia, or “horn of 
plenty.” According to a Greek myth, 
the great god Zeus was hidden in a 
cave at birth because his mother 
wished to keep him from being 
killed by his bloodthirsty father. A 
nymph (spirit of the woods) called 
Amaltheia took care of the infant 
Zeus in the cave. She fed him milk 
from a goat and honey from the 
bees. 

One day the goat broke off one of 
his horns. Amaltheia used the hollow 


horn as a container for fruit and 
herbs which she fed to the young 
Zeus. The horn turned out to be a 
magic one. No matter how many 
fruits and herbs Amaltheia took 
from .it, it always filled itself up 
again. 

When the Romans fold this Greek 
myth in their Latin language, they 
called Amaltheia’s “horn of plenty” 
a cornu (horn) copiae (of plenty). 
From these Latin words we get our 
word cornucopia. 


Here’s How 


Cornu (horn) has given us other 
English words besides cornucopia: 

cornet—a brass wind instrument. 
If you've ever seen a cornet, you 
know that it is a type of horn. 

corn—a hard, thick area of the 
skin, usually appearing on the toes 
as the result of wearing shoes that 
fit badly. When you touch a corn, 
it feels hard, like the horn of ‘an 
animal. 

corner—the point of place where 
two lines, sides or edges meet. The 
sides and edges meet at a point in 
the corner, just as a horn narrows 
down to a point at its tip. 

Copiae (of plenty), which forms 
the second half of cornucopia, has 
given us the adjective copious, 
which means “plentiful.” 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


agitation (aj-ih-TAY-shuhn). Noun. A 
highly excited state. The excitement is 
usually combined with being anxious, 
disturbed, or unhappy about what is 
going on. 

gaiters (GAY-ters). Noun. Coverings 
for the ankle or lower leg, usually made 
of cloth or leather. Some gaiters resem- 
ble socks; others have leather bottoms 
with krfitted tops. The word is more 
commonly used in England than in the 
U. S. 

heifer (HEHF-er). Noun. A young 
cow—one that is too young to have had 
a calf. 

junk. Noun. A Chinese sailboat. The 
sails of a junk are ribbed with many 
wooden sticks (battens). The upper deck 
is very high. 


lee. Noun. The sheltered side. 

lichen (LIE-kehn). Noun. A moss-like 
plant that grows on rocks and on the 
barks of trees. The most common kind 
of lichen has a grayish-green color. 

maze. Noun. A confusing, compli- 
cated arrangement of many little paths 
that wind in and out of one another. 

outrigger (OUT-rihg-er). Noun. A 
type of canoe. It has a kind of frame- 
work on each side which rests in the 
water and helps balance it. Most out- 
riggers are equipped so that sails can be 
raised 

protein (PROH-tee-ihn). Noun. An 
element found in all living things that 
is a very necessary part of the human 
diet. Such foods as meats, beans, cheese, 
milk, etc., are rich in proteins. Proteins 
supply energy. 

sisal (SIE-suhl or SIHS-uhl). Noun. A 
white thread (fiber) found in the leaves 
of a certain plant. It is used to make 
hard, strong ropes. 


Pretend 
Come with me—come over here, 
And let’s pretend awhile 
This swing is a passenger train 
Which travels many a mile! 
Woo! Woo! Hear that whistle— 
The train is starting to go. 
Faster and faster we travel along, 
Up mountains, through valleys so 
low! 
Look over there—do you see 
That field of green grass 
Where brown and white cows quietly 
graze 
As over the bridge we pass? 
Soon we'll be at our journey’s end. 
Slower and slower we ride. 
Toot, toot! goes the whistle, 
And off the swing we slide. 


» Marjorie Polivka, Grode 
Central School, Bellaire, 
Teacher, Blanche Karny 


Where I'd Like to Stay 


Over the hills and far away, 
That’s where I would like to stay— 
Play in the woods, climb the trees, 
Watch the birds and feel the breeze. 
Over the fields, and by the lake, 
The flowers are many as you can take. 
Then hear the birds sing their merry 
song 

Away from the city and noisy throng. 
Over the fields, past the stream, 
That's where I can lie and dream, 
Think of things I passed on my way, 
Over the hills and far away. 

Cynthia A. Persida, Grade 7 


Arthur Elementary School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Ann Markey 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


HAPPY PEDALER. Photo by Gail Gol- 
den, Boone School, Chicago, Illinois. 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Quaitin Boy 


Q. Is it all right to drink buttermilk 
instead of plain milk? I like buttermilk, 
but plain milk makes me uncomfortable 
for some reason. ; 





A. It is perfectly all right, provided 
you use some butter or fortified mar 
garine with your meals to make up for 
the fat lacking in buttermilk, Butter- 
milk has all the food values of whole 
milk, except fat and Vitamin A. 


Q. How can I get rid of hard, ugly 
bumps on the back of my feet? 


A. Bumps on the back of the heels 
are caused by poorly-fitting shoes 
which rub against the skin. Sometimes 
heel pads in the shoes will raise the 
feet enough to prevent the irritation. If 
heel pads don’t help, stop wearing the 
shoes! To get rid of the bumps, once 
they have formed, soak your feet in wa- 
ter hot enough to be comfortable. Scrub 
the bumps with a well-soaped brush. 
Dry the feet well and rub cream or a 
hand lotion over the bumps to help 
soften them. It takes time for the bumps 
fo go away, but they eventually will. 


Q. 1 am overweight and for extra ex- 
ercise I walk to and from school every 
day. After school I always eat a couple 
of doughnuts. Does walktng home use 
up the calories in the doughnuts? 


A. Not unless you live 8 miles from 
school! Food experts have figured out 
that it takes about a 4-mile jaunt to 
“walk off” the calories in one doughnut. 
You would have to walk 8 miles to use 
up the calories im two. 


For After-School Jobbers. . . . You'll 
feel better and work better if you ar 
range your schedule to give you ten 
or fifteen minutes for a sandwich, milk 
and fruit after school. 


One at a Time, Please. . . . It's nose- 
blowing we're talking about, Since you 


blow your nose every day, yeu probably 
never give a second thought to how 
you do it. Bug there is a right way. 
Blow from oné nostril at a time, keep- 
ing the other closed with your finger. 
Blowing both sides at once, especially 
when you have a cold, may force 
phlegm into the tube that connects the 
mouth and ear. Tissues, by the way, are 
much better than wd teow for 
nose blowing. They can be discarded 
after each use. Always blow your nose 
after doing dusty work, like sweeping 
or dumping ashes. 


J 
Mind Over Matter. . . . Here’s a sim- 
ple mental trick to help you stand and 
walk straight. Imagine a piece of cord 
is hanging from the center of your head 
down your back to your heels. If the 
imaginary line hangs straight, your pos- 
ture’s pretty sure to be good. 


Eddie Hickey, Director of Athletics 
at Saint Louis (Mo.) University, says: 
“The first rule for health should be one 

of regularity in eat- 
ing, sleeping and 
physical exercise. 
Get eight to nine 
hours sleep each 
night and be sure 
to have a well-bal- 
anced diet at reg- 
ular hours of each 
day. Breakfast is 
extremely impor- 
tant, but at each meal there should be 
a wise choice in the selection of foods 
that are easily digestible. Eat fresh 
fruits and vegetables in abundance and 
foods that are broiled or baked, in 
order to avoid excess in greasy or fried 
substances; and drink plenty of milk. 
Be a champion in your living habits if 
you would be a champion in health 
and sports!” 











quiz-word PUZZLE 
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Swift in flight, this 
small bird hes on 
erange tail, striped 
wings, and two black 
stripes across its 
breast. Its name, 
which is in this puz- 
tle, is made up of 
two common words. 

There are 39 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
two points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 78. 


. Short for Kenneth. 
. Minnesota (abbrev.). 
. The throbbing in your arteries 
caused by heart beats. 
. This bounces. 7. One third of six. 
. A Dutch cheese wrapped in red. 
2. The grain of a cereal grass. 
3. Finish. 
. The land bordering a sea or lake. 
. Poetry. 20. Less than two. 
2. For, in favor of. 
4. Used by soldiers. 


26. Sped. 27. Large town. 


. Find fault with. 
. Points a gun at a target. 


2. A gorilla. 
DOWN 


. Mystery bird pictured above. 

. Printer’s measures (rhymes 
pens). 

3. North northeast (abbrev.). 

. An animal which is half donkey 
and half horse. 

. Short for father. 

. This one and the other. 

. Toward. 8. Past tense of is. 

. Indefinite article. 

. Maryland (abbrev.). 


with 





Conquered, defeated. 
Second note of scale. 
Nimble, lively (rhymes with try). 
A period of time in history. 
Preposition meaning from. 

. Opposite of yes. 
Upon, onto. 25. Belonging to Tim. 
Tellurium (abbrev.). 
A sheep makes this sound. 
One of the two things around 
your mouth. 





What to do 
about 


a bad skin! 





Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to last week’s Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: l-red; 4-here; 5-Cohan; 6-sole; 
7-mew; 9-dark; 12-Ala.; 13-ray; 14-Incas; 
17-ahead; 20-war: 22-men; 24-ends; 26-I.L.0.; 
27-iced: 29-final; 31-plan; 32-all 

DOWN: Il-rehearse; 2-era; 3-den; 4-hold; 
-co.; 6-swan; 7-Ma; 8-Eli; 10-R.A.; 11-Ky.; 
15-cardinal; 16-ah; 18-amid; 19-Del.; 20-w 
tl-an; 23-no; 25-scan; 28-El; 29-F.P.A.; W-i 


Right This Way 


D. A., Washington 
City, Minn., asks: 








e: 
li 
Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 
It's the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 
girl to want to be liked and admired. 

One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 
snarled up in a teen-age complexion problem. Besides 
spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
confidence —interfere with school work and happiness. 





School, Lake 
Here are two. sensible ways to tackle the problem of 


How can you make friends with a teen-age skin: 


teacher, yet not be called “teacher's 
pet”? 
1. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 


The best way to start is by showing 
vour respect for the teacher. Be polite 
and do your schoolwork carefully. You 
should do this anyway, even if vou 
don’t want to friends with a 
teacher. 

Show that you would like to be 
friendly outside of school. No teacher 
has much time to chat with the stu- 
dents while he’s busy in the classroom. 
And teachers dislike “playing favorites” 
just as much as you hate being called a 
“teacher's pet.” Smile and say “Good 
morning” when you see a teacher at 
school, but save friendly chats for when 
there isn’t any work to be done. Stop 
and talk with your teacher when you 
meet on the street, in a 


make 


store, or on 
the bus. 


Anne Schler, P. S. 20, 
N. Y., wants to know: 


Flushing 


Should a girl say “hello” to a boy 
when she sees him on the street, or 
should she wait for him to speak first? 


It is always polite and friendly to say 
hello” when you see 
know, no matter who you are, though 
the rule is that the girl should speak 
first. She is supposed to have the right 


someone you 


to decide whether or not to say “hello.” | 


Of course, if a boy and girl know 
each other well, it doesn’t really matter 
who says “hello” first. If the girl doesn’t 
see the boy, he should say “Hi!” But, 
when there is any doubt in your mind 
about whether or not to speak, remem- 
ber that it’s officially up to the girl. 


consult with your family doctor, the school 
nurse or some other qualified person. 
Check on whether you are getting enough 
sleep—on how to avoid the wrong foods 
and choose the right ones. , 


2. To help heal externally-caused blem- 
ishes and help your skin look smoother 
and more attractive, try washing your face 
with medicated Noxzema. This new and 
different way of cleansing was developed 
by a great skin specialist. 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, try this: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn. 


2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema; smooth 
on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
to help heal them while you sleep. It’s greaseless. No 


smeary face. 


No messy pillow! 


Get more for your money! For a limited time you can 
get the big Soe jar of Noxzema for only 59¢ plus tax. This is 
45% more for your money than in the small size! This is a 


limited time otler—so don’t delay! Get your supply of grease- 


le SS, dic ated Noxzema at any drug or cosmetic counter 


while this money-saving offer lasts! 


P.S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
less Shave Cream—the shave that's so different because it's 
medicated —that gives a clean, smooth shave even in cold 
water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
... helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 
... leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 


For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream — 
tube or jar. 





Ed Barker, star pass-catcher for Washington State. 


| agen the Washington State Cou 


gars aren't exactly ferocious this 
season, they do have a wildcat of an 
end in Ed Barker. Standing 6 feet, 3 
inches, and weighing 190 pounds, Ed 
pair of glue-fingered mitts 
which can catch anything—flies, colds, 
and footballs 

He's one of the greatest pass-grab 
bers in the land. Last season he caught 
46 tosses for a gain of 864 yards—a 
and also tallied nine 


owns a 


national record 
touchdowns 

What makes him doubly valuable is 
his great play. A deadly 
tackler and pass defender, he doesn't 
leave the field when the opponents get 
the ball. He moves back to the safety 
position. 

Besides Being a great all-around 
football player, he’s also something of 
a one-man track team. He stars in both 
the hurdles and high jump, and can 
also shot put, pole vault, and throw the 
discus. His great all-around ability 
earned him sixth place in the national 
decathlon (10 events) championship 
last year 

Ed hails from Sunnyside (Wash.) 
High School, where he starred in bas- 
ketball and track. Football was just a 
sideline at the time. His favorite movie 
stars are Stewart Granger and Arlene 
Dahl. He also “goes” for Mario Lanza’s 
bellowing and Ralph Flanagan’s band. 


defensive 


His favorite school subject is physi- 
ology (processes of the human body), 
his hobby is hunting and fishing, and 
his ambition in life is to become a 
stockman. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Hero of the nicest football story of the 
season is Oklahoma's ace quarterback, 
Eddie Crowder. It happened in the 
Texas game. Oklahoma was on the 
Longhorns’ one-yard line late in the 
game. 

In the huddle, one of the Sooners 
spoke up, “Hey, Eddie, how about giv- 
ing Billy Vessels the ball? He’s been 
blocking like crazy all game. Let's give 
him a touchdown for a present.” 

Crowder said it was a great idea and 
called for a simple handoff to Vessels. 
The ball was snapped, Crowder took it, 
and turned to hand 4t to Vessels. But 
Billy wasn’t there! He had shot by too 
fast. 

Crowder did some quick thinking. 
He plunged into the line right behind 
Billy. Everybody piled up over the 
goal. Way down on the bottom Crow- 
der saw his chance and slipped the ball 
into Vessels’ arm. And that’s how Ves- 
sels got credit for a touchdown! 


> How do you like that boy, Charley 
Powell, defensive right end on the 


powerhouse San Francisco 49’ers? At 
20, he’s the youngest player in the pro 
league. What's more, he never played 
college football. He came to the 49’ers 
direct from high school in San Diego, 
Calif. 

A big boy, standing, 6-feet-3 and 
weighing 225 pounds, Charley is also a 
great baseball player. He'll play minor 
league ball next summer. Everybody 
thinks he has a great future in both 
sports. 


> That Seward Park H.S. soccer team 
in New York City is a regular league 
of nations. The only U.S.-born member 
of the squad is the coach! All of the 15 
players come from foreign soil—eight 
from the Ukraine, three each from Po- 
land and Germany, and one from Italy. 
Since Europe plays the best brand of 
soccer in the world, Seward ought to 
have a world-beater of a team. 


> Donald Magnell, of Norwood, Mass., 
wants to know how many Olympic rec- 
ords Jesse Owens broke in his career, 
and how many points the U. S. team 
scored in the 1952 Olympics. 

Jesse competed in just one Olympics 
—the 1936 Games in Germany. He ran 
in three individual events and one re- 
lay—and won ’em all! He broke the 
record for the broad jump and 200- 
meters run, and tied the mark for 
the 100-meters run. Jesse was the 
greatest Olympian of them all, and 
still holds one world’s record (broad 
jump) and three national high school 
marks. 

As for our scoring in the 1952 
Games, let me make one point clear: 
There's no official scoring system in 
Olympic competition. There are medals 
for first, second, and third—nothing 
else. 

Unofficially, however, most nations 
have been keeping score on a 10-5-4- 
3-2-1 basis for the first six finishers in 
each event. Using this systerh, the 
U. S. team won the 1952 Olympics 
with a total of 614 points, Russia being 
second with 553% points. 


> I made a real boo-boo in the October 
1 special junior high school edition of 
my column. I thought I was being very 
bright when I pointed out that the first 
great Yankee slugger, Babe Ruth, wore 
No. 3; that the next great Yankee, Lou 
Gehrig, wore No. 4; that the third big 
Yankee gun, Joe DiMaggio, wore No. 
5; and that the latest hot-shot, Mickey 
Mantle, wears No. 6. 

This was a real scoop—until I dis- 
covered that Mickey really wears No. 7! 
Three eagle-eyed readers spotted the 
fumble—Carroll Wheedelton, of East 
Salisbury (Md.) School; Larry Green, 
of Graham, Tex.; and Nick Prigge, of 
Northport, N. Y. 

—HeRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Some Fyx/ 


Daffynition 
Sam: “What is a caterpillar?” 


Jane: “An upholstered worm.” 
Gilbert Harris, Fairview Heights School, Hamlet, N. C. 


Increase of Size 


Bob: “Why is the schoolyard always 
larger at recess time?” 

Paul: “Because there are more feet 
in it.” 


Marcia Furst, Central School, Evanston, Tl). 


Common Sight 


Betty: “Mother, there’s something 
running across the floor that hasn’t any 
legs or arms.” 

Mother: “My goodness! What is it?” 

Betty: “Water.” 


Lois Dutcher, Immanuel Lutheran School, 
Crystal Lake. Il 


Wanted! 

Gloria: “Where have you been, Fred- 
ly? Mother was so worried she sent the 
I’. B. I. after you.” 

Freddy: “What do you mean?” 


Gloria: “Father, Brother, and I.” 
Phyllis Ganders, Sulphur, La 


Different Meaning 
Manny: “While in Africa I killed a 
lion thirteen feet long.” 


Fanny: “That's some lyin’.” 
Philip Cohen, Salanter Veshivah. Brona, N.Y 


vy 


Grandpa: “Don’t cry, Jimmy, and I'll 
play Indians with you.” 
Jimmy: “B-b-but you're already 
SC alped.” 
Pat Sheiley, Head.and (Ala.)} High Scheel 


When Carol finishes high school she’s going to 


get a job as a telephone operator! 


From her friends who work for the telephone 
company, Carol knows she'll be trained by a 
friendly .instructor —a girl who started as an 


Tongue Twister operator, too. She'll get lots of personal atten- 


rheophilus Thistle, the thistle sifter tion . . . and she'll meet many new friends. 
in sifting thousands of unsifted thistles, 
thrust thrice three thousand _thistles 


through the thick of his thumb. 


James Knoyle, Monroe School, Butte. Mont 


With so many advantages to look forward to, 
no wonder Carol's “thought for tomorrow” is 
‘a telephone job for me!” 

Out on a Limb 


Dean: “So you admit that this unfor- 
tunate freshman was carried to the fish- 
pond and drenched. What part did you 
take in this disgraceful affair?” 

Student: “The right leg, sir.” SEND A erty 


GG Dy ra 
Harriet Burt, Rochester (Minn.) Jr. HS [outsvuLe ge. ve . () ORaves 
~ aes © Canoimats 


BAT PENCIL F ton 5 senses 
Joke of the Week with insignia re: 7 © ans 
: of team ~ ; om CO PiRaTes 


‘ hecked ‘ 0 esos 
Two Girl Scouts, hiking in the woods, ° ananican 
suddenly realized they had missed the order from MAJOR LEAGUERS ee 
trail sigtis. Said the first girl, “Oh, how ; CO srowwms 
I wish Emily Post were here!” TO fa 
“Why?” asked the second girl. ADDRESS 
“Because I think we took the wrong 
fork.” ciTY 


Helene Waysek, School No. 3, Clifton. N. 7 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


‘ 





























Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK - Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The, super-smort mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO, 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


opt stamp advertisements 
only from wileble and trustworthy stomp deolers. 
Our readers ore advised to cone an fempe. if the 

coretlly sendi money for stamps 

ods ° —e othe word “approvals,” pn 

stamp will send you in addition to any free 
* ilies you oy for in advance, a selection 
of ote stamps known as * ‘approvals.”’ Each of these 
epproval” stomps has @ price clearly morked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stomps you must 
pay fer them end retem Se ence yen Go not wise 
to buy. If you do not intend to oa * 
epprovel” stamps return them promp' 
caretul te write your nome and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Sch will de all in 
thelr power to protect their “teeders from unfair 
actices. Any reader whe considers that he has 
Coen deceived oo result of his response to an 
odvertisement in mM i is ur to 
te the Executive Editor, Scholastic a- 

tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


309 DIFFERENT —25< }.— 


U. S. Presidents on Foreign Stamps 
Washington, Lincoln, Adams, tmmortailzed on «pec 
tecular 8 colored San Marino commemoratives a 
unigue historic issue! Landing of Columbus! Angola 
“Bird Study’ course in brilliant colors! Dosens of 
other fascinating items in giant collection of 309 
All Different Gtamps—ell for 25¢. With your request 
for approvals ates Ae CO.. Gex 6.8, 
, Brooklyn, 


échalost acc 




















being | 














STAMP WALLET 5 


EAST 9th STREET 
te BROOKLYN 18, N.Y. 


FREE STAMF CIRC CUS ! 


enceeean, Saee Se 





Kookaburra 
and other wild animals 
Free with exciting epprevais. 
Niegere Stomp Co., Niegere-on-the-Lake 122, Can. 





Red Cross Stamp 


On November 21 the US. Post 
Office Department will issue a 3-cent 
commemorative in honor of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 

The new stamp, shown below, pic- 
tures a globe illuminated by light com- 
ing from a Red Cross. Three laurel 
leaves decorate each corner of the 
stamp. Its color has not 
nounced. The U. S. Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving is now testing new 


presses to print stamps in more than one | 


color. If the tests are successful the 
stamp will be in red, white, and blue. 
It would be the first U.S. stamp printed 
in more than one color. 

The Red Cross is a world-wide or- 
ganization which helps people in times 
of war or other troubles such as floods, 
fires, earthquakes, hurricanes, famine. 
About 68 nafions have Red Cross so- 
cieties. 

The Red Cross gets its name from 
its flag and symbol, a red cross on a 
white background. This was adopted in 
honor of Switzerland; its flag is a white 
cross on a red background. Jean Henri 
Dunant, a Swiss citizen, founded the 
Red Cross in 1864. 

The American Red Cross, founded in 
1882, has about 4,000 chapters. Every 
year it collects hundreds of millions of 
dollars in contributions. The backbone 
of the Red Cross is its millions of volun- 
teer workers. They help our own people 
and the peoples of other lands, 

About 20,000,000 girls and boys are 
members of the Junior Red Cross in 
schools across the U. S. They serve their 
schools and communities as traffic moni- 
tors, nurses’ aids, lifeguards, athletic 
instructors, and so on. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to Postmaster, New York, N. Y., before 
November 21. Seal or turn in the flap 
of the envelope. Then enclose it in an 
outer envelope along with a money 
order or coins for each first-day cover 
you request. You may send for as many 
as 10, 


The International Red Cross Stamp 


. 


Bad Swap 
He (at the movies): “Can you see all 
right?” 

She: “Yes.” 
He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No.” 
He: “Seat comfortable?” 
She: “Yes.” 
He: “Mind changing places?” 

Joylyn Isham, Mackville. Ky 


Time Enough 


Polly: “How can you do so many silly 
things in one day?” 
Molly: “I get up early.” 


Shirley Ann Hartman, Loyal Osk School, Barberton, Obi 
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300 514""510¢ 


GIGANTIC “COLLECTIONS 

Includes Triangles, Early United A --4 | 
— Animals — Commemoratives — 

Colonies — High Value Pictorial 


Complete Collection plus Big Tilusteeted 
Magazine all free with approvals. Bend 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Conede 
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NOVEMBER 5, 1952 


— YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
aver- 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. OFF TO HAWAII 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30. 

1. Raising the 
fruit in this photo 
is a big Hawaiian 
industry. The 
islands produce 
a. one tenth 
b. three quarters 
ce. all 
of the world’s sup- 
ply of the fruit. 

2. The Hawaiian 

Islands are also big producers of 
a. sugar cane. b. winter wheat. 
c. steel. 


3. The third big Hawaiian industry 


a. manufacturing automobiles. 

b. looking after tourists. 

c. weaving woolen goods. 

in the 


4. The first people to arrive 


Hawaiian Islands were 
a. Australians. b. Polynesians. 
c. U.S. missionaries. 

5. Because the 
near many ship and air 
nickname is . 

a. “Rock of Gibraltar.” 
b. “Crossroads of the Pacific.” 
c. “Patchwork Quilt Country.” 
6. The 
S. possession in 
a. 1849 b. 
c. 1918 


Hawaiian Islands lie 


routes their 


Hawaiian Islands became a 


1898. 


My score 


2. DOG TRAINER 


Check the four rules for 
dog which are taught at the 
Public School in qu 
5 points for each. Total, 20. 


training a 
Neeskara 
Wis. Score 


_1. Show your dog Who is master by 
beating him often. 
Never lose your patience. 
3. Give all commands clearly and in 
a firm voice. 
. Never be kind to your dog dur- 
ing training. 
5. Praise your dog when he obeys 
you. 
. Punish your dog whenever you 
call him to you. 
. Correct your dog if he refuses to 
obey. 
My score 


3. STORY REVIEW 


Write the correct word next to the 
mistake in italics. Choose the correct 
words from the list below. Score 3 
points for each. Total, 15. 


Old Michael was a miner ______. 
When Michael's nephew, Bob, fell and 


broke his leg, _..___, Harry was sent 


to mind Michael's dogs __. ae 
There Harry was attacked by a a huge 


bull 


. Harry returned home 
but his brother did not be- 
lieve his story and beat him. 


cows, sister, 


neck, shepherd, sheep, 
cowboy, 


eagle, father, wolf, wrist. 
My score_____ 


4. NEWS SUBJECTS 


Match each subject in the upper 
column with the correct ending in the 
lower. Score 5 points each. Total, 35. 


This 
construction 
at left 


2. The Mau Mau 

3. The Crusade for 
4. The 38th Parallel 
5. Farmers of Haiti 
6. Petroleum from Alberta 

7. A long-distance telephone line 


Freedom 


is the boundary line between North 
and South Korea. 

. has vowed to drive the British out of 
Kenya. 

. will flow across the Canadian Rockies 
in a pipeline to the U. S. 

. have harvested their first double crop 
of rice and fish. 

. is fighting communism by spreading 
truth. 
may be used to harness windpower 
in the U. S 
has been opened from Alaska’s coast 
to its rugged interior. 


My score__ Total score 
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Air and steamship rates are lowerl 
Desirable hotel accommodations 
are easier to obtain. 
Traveling is cool and comfortable! 
Cities, towns and roads are uncrowded! 
It’s the exciting theatre, opera and 
concert season! 


The thritting ‘“Telepherique’’ at Grenoble. 


From now on is a wonderful time to 
visit France! In autumn Paris and near- 
by chateaux are at their best. Later, 
there are winter sports in the Savoy Alps 
—and you can follow the Springtime 
northward from the Riviera to Artois! 
Everywhere in France there’s so much 
to enjoy! Ask your travel agent today 
for maps and information—or write 


Dept. SC-3, Box 221, New York 10, N.Y. 


RENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 


MEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
WHEW ORLEANS « MONTREAL 





if CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE BEEF 


Baby Ruth would be Marked 


Also in BIG GENEROUS 
10¢ size 


* PRIME in Excellent Quality 
* PRIME in Delicious Food-Energy 


* PRIME in Good Eating Anytime 


“If you weigh about 125 Ibs., you 


4 , ‘ can skate almost 16 miles on 
* PRIME in Cleanliness of Production the food-energy contained in one 


10c bar of delicious Baby Ruth”. 


Always Ask For 
CURTISS | 
Fine \3\ Candies 


makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat, Dip canay bars, Saf-TPops, Fruit Drops, Mints and Gum 





I know had 
Board 


members were people of character and 


many years a city 


\ 
Or 


been “a good school town.” 


ability. The professional staff was com- 
petent. Budgets, even during the de- 
pression, had been carried regularly. 

A new building was planned and a 
dignified campaign of information 
through the local papers conducted. 
rhe teachers did little to help, for this 
was “the Board’s problem.” Shortly be- 
fore the election a violent and well- 
planned attack was hurled at the Board 
by a small group of opponents. The 
people, at last aroused but poorly In- 
formed, defeated the project seven to 
one. 

Since that time budget after budget 
providing for increases in salaries and 
other necessary expenses has been de- 
feated. This city has largely lost its 
reputation as “a good school town.” At 
last the school people are learning that 
getting support for the schools is not 
just “the Board’s problem.” 

The battle for better schools is being 
fought in your town today. The battle- 
field may be deceptively quiet, as it was 
for many years in this Eastern city, or 
may be engaged in one of the 
countless skirmishes that are 
fought where the issue is 
joined. Whether you are 
tor or a teacher 


you 

being 
actively 
an administra 
this is your battle. It 
is the battle of all of us who believe in 
the importance of public education and 
want to see it prosper 

What can we do to win this battle in 
our own communities? 

First, we recognize that our 
schools have a continuing public rela- 
tions problem which we, personally, 
must help solve. 


can 


rhe greatest danger to our schools 
is public apathy. “In time of peace pre- 


pare for war”’—advice Washington gave 
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By HOWARD G. SPALDING 
Principal, A. B. Davis High School 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Keep them informed— 
your parents and citizens 


Business 


It stands for Public Relations—but also 


for PRogress, and PRotection against enemies 


to a struggling nation—is still good. The 
time to start working on our public re- 
lations problems is right now. 


Second, we can make our schools as 
good as existing conditions permit. 

Several years ago a committee of the 
New Jersey Council on Education spent 
two years studying school public rela- 
tions problems. The chairman reported, 
“The most important thing we have 
learned is that we can’t have good pub- 
lic relations unless we have good 
schools.” 

Whatever we do to make our schools 
better will, in the long run, pay off in 
better public relations. If you make 
your teaching more interesting and ef- 
fective the results will give your school 
greater prestige. If make your 
guidance services better by increasing 
the number and value of contacts with 
pupils and parents they will be grate- 
ful. If you develop friendlier pupil- 


you 


teacher relations, the enthusiasm of the 
pupils will communicate itself to the 
public. If you make your building more 
attractive, the will be 
with new respect by the people of the 


SC hool viewed 


community 


Third, we can organize with our col- 
leagues for a united public relations 
effort. 

In these busy times, having a good 
school is not enough. Competition for 
people's attention is so intense that they 
will neither know nor understand what 
seek 
their attention. This requires organiza- 
planning. In city last 
spring we faced a crucial campaign to 


we are doing unless we actively 


tion and our 
secure an increase in the tax limit. Our 


teachers association, working with the 


PTAs, planned a campaign that result- 
ed in several thousand personal inter- 
views. The increase carried by a mar- 
gin of three to one. 


Fourth, through the PTAs and other 
groups, we can get the cooperation of 
the people in our community who want 
better schools. 

There is tremendous power in the 
desire of parents to make schools better 
for their children and of citizens to 
reader public service. Lyman Bryson, 
Educational Director of CBS, has said 
that the most important development 
in school public relations in the next 20 
years will be that school people will 
learn to work with the people of their 
communities, 

Today in more than 1,700 communi 
ties groups of interested citizens are 
working with the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools to 
make their schools better. For example 
in Palo Alto, Calif., a citizens’ commit 
tee welcomes teachers through 
large pot-luck dinners, sponsors a series 
of meetings to interpret modern educa 
tion to the people, promotes a weekly 
radio program, and has helped conduct 
a successful campaign for 
financial support. 


new 


increasing 


Fifth, we can anticipate our problems 
and plan to meet them. 

We are all familiar with the upheaval 
which occurred a few years ago in Pasa 
dena when a vocal and active minority 
were successful in ousting a capable su 
perintendent and spreading distrust of 
the schools throughout the whole com 
One their 
was that the superintendent and his 


munity reason for success 


Continued on next page) 
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High School 


Radio-TV Workshop 


peat mailing of the 1952-53 sea- 
son has gone to members of Na- 
tional Scholastic Radio Guild. We think 
it's pretty exciting material. It will be 


followed by three more better-than- 


ever packets. 

There will be eight scripts in 1952- 
53. The four regular NSRG scripts are 
dramatic adaptations of modern books 


for young people, carefully chosen for 
variety of interest and radio experience. 
These scripts were commissioned by 
NSRG and especially written for high 
school production. Each fulfills a double 
purpose. The section of the book chosen 
for dramatization was arranged so that 
it provides, in itself, a complete produc 
tion and listening experience. In addi- 
tion, the radio story stimulates further 
reading in the book dramatized. 


Scripts from Books 

Four books used are Hobhu Horse 
Hill, by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday & 
Co.), a story about horses; Sue Barton, 
Student Nurse, by Helen Boylston (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.), first of the popular 
series on nursing; The Tattooed Man, 
by Howard Pease (Doubledav & Co.), 
tale of the sea; and Wagons Westward, 
by Armstrong Sperry (John C. Winston 
Co.), fast-moving historical novel. All 
books are available through Teen Age 
Book Club, and in hard covers. 

Four guest scripts will be of the doc 
umentary type and will deal with world 
affairs. Packet No. 1 Point 


Pioneers, story of 


contains 
the dramatic 
how U. S. helps other nations. 
If vou haven't already sent in your 
NSRG membership we urge vou to do 
so at once, to take advantage this vear 
of the Newsletter, and 
packets of information about radio and 
Whether 
studios, your local commercial station, 
the school’s PA 
study radio in the 
will be valuable to 
Group fee is $4 


Four 


scripts, the 


television you use your own 


only 
NSRG 


now. 


svstem, or can 
classroom 


vou. Join 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Scholastic 


$4 fee entitles you to receive 8 


Please enroll us in the National 


Radio Guild 
scripts and 4 packets 
Name 
School 


Address 


City 


Recommended 

It's a pleasure to recommend a new 
book from McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
(New York 36, N. Y.) especially de- 
signed for high school radio workshops 

the first, so far as we know, of its 
kind. Radio English ($3.60), by 
French, Levenson, and Rockwell, tells 
how to prepare and present radio ma- 
terials, devotes final section to pro- 
gramming, acting, and producing for 
television. What makes the book espe- 
cially valuable is its emphasis on radio 
with, for, and by high school students; 
its consistent orientation toward the 
needs and the curricula of high school 
workshops. Though much of the book 
is devoted to radio English, the authors 
also go into production, directing, and 
planning programs, and the book is all 
the more valuable therefore. Introduc- 
tion by William Dow Boutwell, editor 
of Scholastic Teacher. 


Available 


The National Education Assn., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., has eight 4%-10-minute scripts 
called Children in Today's World. 
Scripts deal with churches, homes, 
schools, country. Set, $1. 

Also two 13-minute transcriptions 
for classroom or broadcast. Titles: Ed- 
ucation—Top Priority and Search for a 
Citizen, $6. Excellent for American Ed- 
ucation week, and also through the year 
since they are undated. 


Folksong Records 


Do you know the excellent records 
produced and distributed by Folkways 
Records and Service Corp., 117 West 
46th St., New York 22? Write for a 
catalogue. Recent releases include: 
Mormon Folk Songs, French Canadian 
Folk Songs, Sea Shanties and Loggers’ 
Songs, Cowboy Ballads, This Is My 
Land. Latter contains 11 songs sung by 
Woody Guthrie, Pete 
belly, and others. 

Four new 33 1/3 
Enrichment Records series, 
Random House Landmark history sto 
Paul Revere and the Minute 
Men, Our Independence and the Con- 
stitution (from books by Dorothy Can 
field Fisher), Building the First Trans 
continental Railroad (Adele Nathan) 
and The Wright Brothers, Pioneers of 
American Aviation (Quentin 
olds ) Guides come with the records. 

lune yvour TV to NBC Sunday after 
Nov. 16, for Let’s Go, America, a 
fast-moving story of how the railroads 
NANCY FAULKNER 


Seeger, Lead- 


releases in the 
based on 


ries are 


Revn 


noon 


serve the nation 


PR Is Your Business 
(Continued from preceding page) 


staff, while making important changes 
in the school program, had failed to 
explain to the people adequately what 
was being done. Equally serious, they 
had failed to sense the gravity of the 
attacks until too late. 

In 1949 similar trouble was brewing 
in Denver. But the people in Denver 
saw the approaching storm and _ pre- 
pared for it. They engaged a private 
polling organization to find out what 
the people thought about their schools. 
The survey revealed that the people of 
Denver believed strongly that their 
schools were doing a good job, but that 
there were certain weaknesses which 
needed to be remedied. Quietly and ef- 
ficiently the superintendent and the pro- 
fessional staff set about correcting the 
faults which caused public dissatisfac- 
tion. When the enemies of the schools 
made their attack and claimed that their 
criticisms represented the opinions of 
the majority, the facts were at hand to 
prove them wrong. 


Sixth, we can discover and learn to 
use the best public relations techniques. 

Developing strong public support re- 
quires work on many fronts by many 
people. Fortunately materials have been 
developed in recent years which show 
how the job can be done. 

Just off the press are Tested Public 
Relations for Schools by Stewart Har- 
ral, director of public relations studies 
at the University of Oklahoma (U. of 
Oklahoma Press); and the revised edi- 
tion of Practical Public Relations by Rex 
F. Harlow and Marvin M. Black (Har- 
per & Bros.). 

The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y., can supply samples of 
materials which have been used suc- 
cessfully in many communities. Public 
Action for Powerful Schools, published 
by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 West 120th St., New York 
27, N. Y., is a handbook 
many valuable suggestions. The Na- 
tional School Public Relations Assn., 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. (allied with the NEA), has re- 
cently published two excellent manuals, 
It Starts in the Classroom and Teaming 
Up for Public Relations, and issues an 
educators’ PR newsletter, also called It 
Starts in the Classroom 

The battle for better 
never ending one. It is our fight and the 


containing 


schools is a 


fight of every parent and citizen who 


a.«true sense of social values 
It is a fight that can only be 
effort, 
and the most effective ammunition that 
The time for 


start winning that battle is now. 


Possess 
won by 


united using the best strategy 


can be obtained. us to 














TV camera takes close-ups of instructor 
and experiments in studio or laboratory. 








is on the march! 


Y; s, Educational Television is a reality... the 
Federal Communications Commission has set aside 
242 television channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational use. 

Applications for fourteen of these channels have 
been filed by education groups from New York to 
California. Construction permits have already been 
granted by the FCC to some of these applicants. 

The progress of Educational Television highlights 
the immediate need for equipment to provide a 
complete television service for classroom use. RCA 


i - ¥en 


IV educational programs are viewed by students 
in many classrooms in a school or school system, 


~ 


engineers throughout the country are available to 
assist schools in the planning and selection of such 
equipment as: VHF and UHF transmitters . 
antennas... 


studio and lighting equipment... 
cameras and field equipment . . . just as they have 


assisted most TV stations on the air today. 


Schools, too, will be interested in RCA Victor's 
complete line of table and console models of 
television receivers, many of which are already 
being used in classrooms. Information on all type 
receivers will gladly be sent on request. 


Please write us if we may assist with your tele- 
vision problems, or for information on transmitters, 
studio equipment, or classroom receivers. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR .. 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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In New York, teachers and regents tangle 
over social studies teaching methods 


Topical Vs. 


Chronological 


By HAROLD M. LONG, iens Foils 1.5. 


HE recent release of a new history 

syllabus by the New York State 
Board of Regents received headline at- 
tention in the metropolitan press. The 
news story stressed two phases of the 
proposed course of study: Change from 
topical to chronological method, and 
reduced emphasis on current affairs. 

The Board of Regents approves all 
courses of study offered in New York 
schools and administers a program of 
uniform “regents examinations” on a 
statewide basis which are taken by 
most high school students. It is these 
regents examinations which assure fair- 
ly close adherence to any given syllabus. 

Expressing dissatisfaction with a 
two-year course in world and American 
history, the Board of Regents three 
years ago appointed a committee of six 
college historians to review the course 
and make recommendations. That com- 
mittee included the following: Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Harvard Univ., chair 
man; W. Freeman Galpin, Svracuse 
Univ., Sec.; Herman Beukema, West 
Point; Harry J. Carman, Columbia Uni.; 
R. J. S. Hoffman, Fordham Univ.; John 
T. Horton, Univ. of Buffalo. 

After a limited number of meetings 
this committee compiled a report de 
signed to be referred to a second, or 
“syllabus” composed — of 
high school personnel. This committee 
included the following: Harold M. 
Long, Glens Falls. chairman; Isaac 
Hersh, New York City, Sec.; Marv E. 
Bradt, Albany H. S.; Helen C. Cole, 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry; Wil- 
liam Friedman, Brooklyn Technical 
H. S.; Claude Kulp, Supt. of Schools, 
Ithaca; William A. Hamm, Asst. Supt. 
of Schools, New York City: Stillman 
Hobbs, Great Neck H. S.; Rev. Charles 
J. Mahoney, Supt. of Catholic Schools. 
Rochester; Mildred F. MeChesney, 
State Education Dept., Albany; Rev. 
Arthur F. Nugent, Cardinal Haves 
H. S.. New York City; Roy A. Price, 
Syracuse Univ.; Mary M. Weber, Dun 
kirk H. S.; Benjamin C. Willis. Supt. 
of Schools, Buffalo. 

The college historians disagreed on 
their recommendations. A mayority of 
four of the college historians preferred 


committee, 


syllabus, adopted in 1948, history). 
was taught “topically,” taking a 
fiparticular subject of historical) ; 
importance and developing it 
from its origins to the present 
day. For example, a history class 
would take up the labor move- 
jment, and trace it straight 
pithrough from the start of the 
movement in the United States 
to modern times. Then the class/§ 
would return to some other topic. 

Under the new system of chro- 
nology, students will concentrate 
on periods of history—colonial, 
revolutionary, and so on—and will 
study all of the topical influences 
Within each period before movin 








N. ¥. Herald Tribune, Sept. 27, 1952 


In a Nutshell 


the chronological method to the top- 
ical. According to the majority report, 
“A sense of chronology for the whole 
victure is useful as being one of the 
best means of enabling the student to 
avoid the mistakes, often anachronisms, 
of reading the present into the past 
and of imagining that the past is al- 
ways Opposite to the present. Every 
period i history is in a large measure 
distinctive and peculiar; only an expert 
knowledge of it can deduce the lessons 
for the current age.” 

The topical method, the majority re- 
port held, “may well destroy the unity 
and continuity of history. . Each 
event in history fits into a given situa- 
tion and no appraisal of that event is 
possible except in respect to that situa- 
tion. The topical approach is apt to 
blind one to the situation and the 
relationships existing within the same. 

It permits the riding of hobbies 
and of allowing emphasis upon the 
present scene and theatre.” 

A dissenting opinion, signed by Dr. 
Schlesinger and Dean Carman, recom- 
mended “for the twelfth grade a course 
which would single out the major cur- 
rents of American development, con- 


sidering these currents one by one and 
showing their origin, ao interrela- 
tions, and present status.” This minority 
dissent also stated: “The teacher of his- 
tory cannot avoid dealing with issues 
or events which provoke or have pro- 
voked dissension, sometimes bitter and 
highly charged with emotion. But train- 
ing in effective citizenship — that 
high school ae re be provided with op- 
portunities, which the atmosphere of 
the classroom affords, for the —— 
ment of necessary skills in the study 
of controversial questions, so that they 
will have had some training in analyz- 
ing and understanding the pressures 
and propaganda later will beat upon 
them from various directions. 


Divided Report 

Confronted with this divided report 
of the college historians, the committee 
of high school teachers were unanimous 
in agreement with the minority views. 
The impasse thus created, they be- 
lieved, could be solved only by recom- 
mending that the matter of method, i.e., 
chronological versus topical, should be 
left to the judgment of individual teach- 
ers. 

After a joint session between repre- 
sentatives of the two committees, the 
issues, still unresolved, were presented 
to the full Board of Regents. The Re- 
gents consented to allow the high 
school committee to conclude a report 
fefore making a final decision. Such a 
report, in syllabus form, was drafted 
for submission to the Board of Regents. 
Subsequently, both the college _his- 
torians and the high school teachers’ 
committees were discharged, with “sin- 
cere gratitude” by the Board of Re- 
gents. 

The discharge of these two commit- 
tees, with the syllabus still unconcluded, 
left the matter in the hands of the 
Board of Regents and the staff of the 
State Education Department. The Re- 
gents Committee on American history, 
under the chairmanship of Welles V. 
Moot, of Buffalo, took over the task of 
completion of the syllabus with the aid 
of staff members of the State Education 
Department. The recommendations of 
the majority of the college historians’ 
committee have apparently been fol 
lowed. 

Several secondary or concomitant is 
sues were raised and disposed of, one 
way or another. Still others were, and 
are, left unresolved. One decision made 
during the deliberations of these com 
mittees was to drop the term “social 
studies” from all official use by the 
State Education Department and to 
substitute “citizenship education.” 

Scholastic Teacher would like re- 
actions from teachers and others on 
“topical versus chronological.” A sym- 
posium of views will appear in early 
issue. Let us have yours soon.—Ed. 
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PROJEC — 


The power to get ideas and information across 
quickly and surely forged ahead with the develop- 
ment of modern audio-visual aids. And for flexi- 
bility, efficiency, and clarity of graphic presentation 
in teaching, no other medium can equal the effec- 
tiveness of the Master VU-GRAPH. 


With the VU-GRAPH, the teacher faces his 
audience, in a fully lighted room, while he projects 
his material to a brilliantly lighted screen in black- 
and-white or color. He can make difficult points 
easily understandable by means of progressive 
disclosures, overlays, and plastic working models. This 
applies especially in such areas as science, mathematics, 
manual arts, physical education, and academic subjects. Or 
support his presentation by projecting erasable notes, sketches, 
and diagrams, better than by using a blackboard. 


An entire lecture can be easily prepared in advance, and delivered with each 
element in its proper sequence. Also, 314x4 and 2x2 slides, and 35 mm film strips, 
can be projected, with suitable attachments. 


| school should have a Beseler VU-LYTE opaque pro- 
jector. It offers the most for the least expense. First cost is 
moderate and upkeep negligible. Materials for projection 
require no mounting or special holders. These can include 
maps, diagrams, pictures, text, and 3-dimensional objects. 
Projection is so vivid in a partially lighted room as to focus 
and grip the students’ attention. Operation is so simple, it can 
be performed by anyone. 


Sheets of varying sizes up to 10x11 are held flat without 
flutter by the Vacumatic* Platen. The Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor 
automatically feeds and ejects the copy in perfect sequence. 
The exclusive, built -in Pointext Projection Pointer permits 
the teacher to remain beside the VU-LYTE pointing out 
salient features on the screen with a movable arrow of light. 


ny, Folders available describe these and other visual aids, 
. and show how they get your ideas over more directly 
and effectively. They will be sent on request, or a free 
*Pat. Pending ; demonstration arranged at your own convenience. 
tPatented 


CHARLES Bestel COMPANY 


esr. tece 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. J. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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SPECIAL RATE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A full year of LIFE 
52 issues-only 4 


$6.40 under single-copy price 
$2.75 under regular one-year 
subscription price 


You f 
SAVE) 


it’s the lowest rate at which LIFE is offered 
to anyone—and it’s made available to you be- 
cause you will use LIFE not only for your own 
pleasure, but as a constant educational aid. 
. . . 

You will enjoy having your own copy of 
LIFE, week by week. Each issue packed with 
entertaining and educational picture stories, to 
help you keep up with the fast-changing world. 





Your students will learn faster —and have 
more fun doing it—when you show them 
LIFE’s vivid eyewitness pictures of the latest | 
developments in news, science, art, world | 


~ ORDER NOW! 


or renew your present subscription at this 
special low rate! 


LIFE saon. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, Illinois, Room 3459 
Please send me a full year of LIFE— 
52 issues—at the special educators’ 
rate of only $4.00. 

A new subscription 


THIS IS 


A renewal 


[ | Please bill me later 
[| Enclosed is check or money order 
for $4.00, 


Name 

Position 

School 

Address 

Zone 


City 


State - 
To qualify for this rate, please name 
your s hool and position. And please 
include zone number. 


a ee ee ee ee ae ae ee we we a a a = = 
me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee we we we we we we we we we we we ee oe 
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By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls, N. Y., High School 


TREK TO TEXAS 


NCSS Convenes in Dallas November 27-29 


os ask a man if he is from 
Texas, Pecos Bill advises. If he is, 
he'll tell you. If not, why embarrass 
him? 

To observe this fabulous state at first 
hand, social studies teachers will trek 
to Dallas for the 32nd annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, November 27-29. 

Convention highlights: Clarence W. 
Sorenson of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and Fulbright Scholar in Pakis- 
tan, speaker at the annual banquet Fri- 
day night; Stanley Andrews, technical 
cooperation administrator of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, general session 
speaker; discussion of censorship and 
learning materials at another general 
session, and a luncheon program deal- 
ing with the impact of social studies in 
Germany. 

Innovation: Section meetings, bread- 
and-butter of the convention, will be 
built around five fundamental issues. 
Sections will meet twice, morning and 
afternoon, on Friday. Members will at- 
tend in the afternoon the session cor- 
responding to their morning choice. 
Morning speakers will be present at 
afternoon which will be 
brokon up into grade level groups. 

Informal or fun side of the conven- 
tion will be launched Thursday after- 
noon at four o'clock with a reception 
at Casa Linda Lodge, followed by a 
Texas chuck wagon dinner. Further 
sociability will be provided Friday 
night when, following the banquet, 
floor will be cleared for 
down.” 

Scholastic’s annual Thanksgiving re- 
ception and party for social studies 
teachers has been switched from Thurs- 
day to Friday afternoon because of the 
Casa Linda doings, and will be held 
from 5 to 7 p.m. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all teachers who subscribe 
in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic magazines, 
social studies 


discussions, 


a Texas “hoe- 


to chairmen of 
departments in high 
schools using classroom quantities, and 
to Teen Age Book Club sponsors. See 
and RSVP guest card in 
October 22 and 29 issues 

A semi-final draft of the program lists 
these section meetings 


invitation 


Section A 
struction 


Priorities in Social Studies In- 


Section B:; Evaluation in Social Education 


Section C: The Challenge of the Gifted 
Student 


John H. Haefner 


Program Chairman 


Section D: Reading, an Important Tool in 
Social Studies 

Section E: The Future of the Social Studies 
—Proposals for an Articulated Social 
Studies Curriculum 


At the luncheon sessions Friday, his- 
tory teachers will hear about the Jesse 
James legend from William A. Settle, 
Jr., Univ. of Tulsa. For the political 
scientists (APSA) William S. Living- 
ston, Univ. of Texas, will discuss “Fed- 
eralism in the United States, Fact and 
Fiction.” For the geography teachers 
(NCGT) Frank E. Sorenson will deal 
with the implications of Point Four. 

Edwin G. Nourse will discuss “The 
Persistent Problems of Our American 
Economy” at a luncheon planned with 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion. Members at two luncheons 
planned with the American Sociologi- 
cal Society will hear about anthro- 
pology from J. Gilbert McAllister of the 
Univ. of Texas, and “Teaching for In- 
sight” from Claude G. Bowman of Tem- 
ple Univ. 

Come December, don’t ask a social 
studies teacher if he has been to the 
Dallas meeting. If he has, he'll tell you! 





BRIEFLY NOTED 


For Shutter Bugs 

We are starting a Camera Club Ex 
change Bulletin. Send us information 
about your camera club. The Bulletin 
will tell you about other clubs. Write 
to: Photography Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Your Students May Win 

“What I think about my home town.” 
This theme subject may win a Royal 
portable typewriter or a cash award 
for one of your students. Send themes 
to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 
Deadline: November 17. Details in 


Scholastic student issues October 22. 


Your Opportunity 

A new 222-page annual guide lists 
grants, fellowships, scholarships, loan 
funds, competitions. Compiled by for 
mer Harvard counselor Theodore S. 
Jones, 1952-53 Your Opportunity may 
be ordered by mail (P. O. Box 41, Mil 
ton 87, Mass). In paper $3.95; bound, 
$4.95. 
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Near Boston 


(Continued from page 21-T) 
Fine Arts, Boston University, the Sci 
ence Park, the Gardner Museum, and 
the graves of Ben Franklin’s parents 
among many others of early American 
‘greats” in the Old Granary Burving 
Ground, are only a few of the places 
to visit by bus, by boat, or on foot. 

On foot is the way for me. Only by 
walking through the streets of a city, 
perhaps with a friend, and certainly 
with a map, can I taste the “flavor” 
of the place, and keep the excitement 
and wonder of finding a destination for 
mvself. In Boston, especially, the foot 
tour is rewarding. One may amble 
from the Statler down Arlington 
Street, a block to the Public Garden, 
along the footpaths in the Garden, and 
around (or across) the Swan Boat Pond 
where sailors take their young ladies 
rowing. And thence across to the fa- 
mous Common, and up the hill to the 
State House, which, with its golden 
dome, has been the model for many 
another state capitol. From here con 
tinue down the Hill, following the 
alleged route of an ancient cowpath 
ilong Beacon and its extension School 
Street, by King’s Chapel and the re- 
tiring City Hall, to the end of the 
street. Browse there in Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop in the basement of the 
Old South Meeting House. Walk left 
along Washington Street, through the 
standees watching the latest news go 
up on the bulletin boards of News- 
paper Row, and pay a visit to the Old 
State House. Then turn left up Corn- 
hill to browse in more old book shops, 
beat your way back down and dodge 
a precarious journey across Dock 
Square to Faneuil Hall. After a seafood 
lunch or supper at nearby Durgin 
Park’s, you may hail a cab to take you 
back to the Statler. Ask at the Informa- 
tion Desk for other foot tours, or for 
variants on this favorite of mine. 

There is so much more to see out- 
side of Boston that I cannot begin to 
describe it all. Plymouth, 40 miles 
south . . . Brook Farm in West Rox- 
bury ... the rambling (Tales of A... .) 
Wayside Inn at Sudbury . . . Concord 
and Lexington, readily accessible from 
Boston . . . Marblehead to the north, 
with its famous “Spirit of '76” painting 
in the Town Hall . . . and old Salem 
; Gloucester (have you read James 
Connolly's tales of the fishing fleets, 
and Captains Courageous?) .. . and 
Magnolia, where you can hear the bell 
buoy clanging dolefully over nearby 
Norman's Woe. 

These are some ot the riches which 
Boston and environs offer the conven 
tion goer. So come prepared—for ex- 
ploration, for a thoroughly enjoyable 





Let these quotes sell you! 


“YOUR OPPORTUNITY” 


America’s new annual guide to scholarships and other 
financial aids for education and self-improvement. 


Benjamin Fine: “Extremely informative BOSTON HERALD: “Contains fullest in- 
filled with valuable information formation available anywhere between 


. tw ‘overs or cholars} s, fell st s 

American Library Assn listed in THE por a aan il te on — on ge be oe 
o —. 2 é oans, i i S, eri eS 

BOOKLIST, October 1, 1952 ' 


Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster Emeritus 
Andovei an indispensable reference 231 pp., 8'2” x 11", 2-column, cross- 
book for schools of all types.’ referenced. 10 day approval 


School price for clothbound $3.96; for paperbound $3.16 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY, P. O. Box 41P Milton 87, Mass. 














we -eker id : 


HAS HE LIVED FOR UNCOUNTED CENTURIES? Though he’s only middle-aged, Hasson continues 
to till the soi! of his Egyptian farm in the same manner as his ancestors, as shown Jn the new 
Coronet Film, Life in the Nile Valley. The latest in Coronet’s world geography series, this 16mm 
sound film portrays the influence of the Nile on Hassan’s family and the society around them. 
For information on rental, preview or purchase of this and other un-to-date teaching films, write: 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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>, RIDGET DOLLARS 
+ 60: MUCH-PARTHER 
«vi YAP FILMSTRIPS 


Teaching tools of superior quality, YAF filmstrips are guar- 
anteed to satisfy curriculum requirements. 

Equally important, each YAF filmstrip print lasts longer 
because it is vacuumated* before shipment. This prolongs 
filmstrip life without extra cost to you. 


With each set of YAF filmstrips, you get a YAF file box. 


Sturdily built, attractively designed, the YAF box provides 
convenient storage and index. 


*For free sacuumated* story—yours without obligation—just drop us a line! 











Send for your free catalog of Young America filmstrips. 


fy Pe Young America Films, Inc 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. Dept.ST1l 
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magn cule Ue 


high esas tape recorder 
lets them learn 
by hearing 


When students hear them- 
selves recite or perform, it 
is easy to start them ona 
self-improvement _ 
gram. MagneCordette 
catches every word—every 
musical note — exactly as 
it originally sounded, Then 
it can be played back time 
and again for study and 
reference. 

MagneCordette is made 
by the makers of Magne- 
corder, the world’s most 
widely used professional 
tape recorder. It is a com- 
plete unit, and can be car- 
ried easily from room 
to room, Profession- 

al in quality, yet 

simple in 

Operation. 


MagneCordette is supplied in a 
handsome blond or dark rich 
mahogany finish cabinet, priced 
at only $395. Adapter mechanism 
for 10” reels available at 
slight additional cost. 


local hitiibilor 


See your 


listed in your Classified Telephone 


directory under “Recorders,” 
descriptive literature and a 
demonstration, or write us. 


for 


INC. DEPT. ST-11 


225 WEST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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>, in most of the Northeast, farmers 
must struggle to wrest a living from 


unfertile soil a 


From Young America filmstrip, The 
Northeast (Reg. Geography Series). 


VISUALLY YOURS 


Sahebod Crane, the school master, is the 


leading character of the sto 


Frame from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica filmstrip, Ichabod Crane. 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


Audi-visual editor 


Bonanza for Social Studies 


Rich variety of filmstrips deal 
with history, geography, lands, peoples, study habits 


F YOU are a social studies teacher, 

you certainly have a wide choice of 
filmstrips these days. You can’t possibly 
get all, and picking and choosing takes 
years. Maybe these summaries will save 
you time. 

U. S. Regional Geography Series—10 
strips, color, 40 to 48 frs. each, Young 
America Films (18 East 41st St., New 
York 17). Excellent series, approaching 
physical and industrial data from hu- 
man angle, pointing up reasons for pop- 
ulation spread and occupations in each 
major region. First strip, A Regional 
Overview, outlines physical aspects, 
climate, and occupations, em- 
phasizing importance of ingenuity and 
hard work in country’s development. 


people, 


Each of the others surveys resources of 
a specific region: The Northeast, The 
Appalachian Highlands, The Atlantic 
Plain and Piedmont, The Great Lakes 
Region, The Gulf Plains, The Central 
Plains, The Great Plains, The Plateau 
Region, The Pacific Coast Region 
American Legendary Heroes—6 strips, 
50 trs 


tanmica 


color each. Encyclopaedia Bri- 


(Wilmette, Ill). 


as social studies. 


Films For 
Each 


about 


English as well 
tells the 


om 


origin and major facts 
ending with well 

stimulating The 
Rip Van Winkle, Paul Bunyan, 
Hiawatha (weakest in the series) 
Bill, Ichabod Crane, Unele 

Creat Frontiersmen 5 
about 30 frs. each, Society 
Visual Education (1345 W. Diver 
Chicago 14, IL). Well visual 
ized, well presented series, giving the 
major facts about Buffalo Bill, Kit Car 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett 
Brigham Young. Interesting to use 


legendary hero 
selected 


he rOCcS 


questions 


Pe cos 
Remus 

American 
strips color 
tor 


sev Pkwy 


son, and 


with 


above to contrast real and fabled heroes. 
Wilderness Frontier—8 strips, color, 
about 25 frs. each, Curriculum Films 
(10 East 40th St., New York 16). De- 
velopment of western frontiers told in 
several progressive episodes, each con- 
cerned with a specific individual or 
family. How hunters opened the West 
and farmers followed to develop it. 
Almost every frame contains consider- 
able data for amplification and study. 
Titles: Hunter-Pioneers, The Stockade 
Settlement, Farmers Go West, A Neu 
Farm, Children (some data on schools), 
The Farm Home, Social Life, Commu- 
nity Life (neighborhood gatherings to 
share work, militia, barter, circuit court, 
paying taxes; volunteer firemen). 
Northern Europe—5 strips, color, 
about 60 frs. each, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films (Wilmette, Ill.). Solid, 
factual series with good pictures well 
organized, Each is an overview of the 
country—map, location and population, 
climate, physical aspects, major cities, 
and occupations. Presents people as 
contemporaries in the modern world. 
Titles: Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands 
EBF offers two other 
series. The first, Africa, includes four 
strips in color, 50 frs. 


Panganvika, 


social studies 


about each—con 
Kenya and 

(1) regional geography, (2 
and flowers, 


cerned with 
Uganda 
plants (3) animals and 
. Mediterranean Cul 

35 to 40 trs. each) 
and modern cultures 
depicted through random photographs 


of ruins, 


birds. Second series 
ture (5 strips, color 
deals with ancient 
buildings, artifacts in (1) an- 
cient Egypt, (2) modern Egypt, (3) 

(4) Italy 


Athens illustrative 


2 


Wome modern 


Cood 


ancient and 


5 mcicnt 





FILMSTRIPS 


The Baby King 
For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
Ve li, the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
Another thing is to try not to qulo down the , me Y and the joy of that first Christmas, 
whole lesson at once. Take it in small nieces . A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 
ty te: undertond each iit Le : with coptions........ TTT TTTs 
Ne A770-1_ The Baby King, in cclor, 
thet _stghg. Bh with reading script...........$5.00 


From the Jam Handy Organization's ‘ RUDOLPH The Red-Nosed Reindeer | 
i i q 4 For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For t 
oe Ce, GS Seay first time — the story of Riudol h in a filmstrip! 
* ‘ Your children will be delighted with the antics 
material, but not well put together for ris . aonee Original Siusteathoee hy Wintel a 
teachability. This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
SVE also has a series in this area: ing of the same name. 

Lands and Peoples of Europe—5 strips, A246-12 oe ee no 
color, 30 to 35 frs. each—each outlines color, eereereres 


history, industries, cities, and physical A Christmas Carol 
features. Incomplete in coverage, not s was Se yee ene ane Sees. The <+y4 
well visualized; includes: Ireland, Swit- ; brought to life in ais aon SVE filmstrip. 
zerland, Spain, Italy, and France. ‘ Sesesee. SF ao on Se Costehis are ou 
Life Filmstrips (9 Rockefeller Plaza, \ radfield, with illustrations by Castes Lopes. 
New York 20) releases two in color and / A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 
four in b&w. Color strips: Athens (65 
frs.) and Peking: the Forbidden City 
(66 frs.); both contain beautiful pho- SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
tography, but lean heavily on text; A Business Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Illinois 
neither gives adequate coverage. The | 
black and whites: The Navajos (66 




















frs.) gives fair coverage of today’s tribe, 
neglects to emphasize outstanding prob 
lems of land area and water supply; 


Port of New York (74 frs.) provides in- FREE! 


idequate glimpses of citv’s activities 


ind services, confusingly organized Good Steers 


with much text; Yugoslavia (72 frs.), a 
seh ene ae ae ior Good 
of her t the ld; Israel (60 | 
na ’ ross va rte infor ners fairly Students cacta ae hii hte 
‘Il organized, but tends to be ideal- | 
re organizec yu ends to be 1dea HARNESSING 
Current Affairs Films (18 West 41st | This month's “Scholastic” 


St., New York 18) offers Storing Our contains an advertisement LIQUIDS 


Nation's Goods (about warehousing) of ours entitled: ‘From This , ‘ 

: ; 310 “i : This movie shows how man 
ind Communication Serves Our Nation. | 1653 Idea in Your Physics : 
Both about 30 frs. Very simplified sur- | Book—Comes the 1952 makes nature work for him. 
veys. Bare bones for you to clothe. Idea of ‘Power Steering’ It explains the theory of hy- 
for Your Family Motorcar.” draulics and how hydraulic 

power can be used to operate 

. The Jam Handy Organization (2821 demonstrate the vital im- airplane landing gears, serv- 

East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.) portance of cack adiieate ice station hoists and similer 

as physics by explaining equipment. 

how major industrial ad- The film is 16 mm, sound, 

vances often stem directly and available free of charge 
from: 





age 


Study, Work Habits, Conduct Wi 
We believe it will help you 


has just released an excellent seven-strip 
series, Learning to Study, for high 
schools. Each strip discusses in detail 
one phase of study habits. Simple, 
clever, and meaningful cartoons. Rea- 
sons for improving study habits are un- 
derstandable and acceptable to teen- 
igers. Review outlines end each strip. by writing 
Titles: Study Headquarters (33 frs.); 
Getting Down to Work (34 frs.); Using GENERAL MOTORS 
a Textbook (26 frs.); Taking Notes in 

Class (29 frs.); Giving a Book Report Department of Public Relations 
(29 frs.); Writing a Research Paper Room 11-170-AA, Detroit 2, Mich. 
(32 frs.); Reviewing (27 frs.). 


from school texts. 


You can have reprints 
without cost or obligation 


~ - eS 7 ag 








ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-4—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up te 336 
filmstrip cans each in its own com- 
partment . . . each individually in- 
dexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 


Write for free catalog. 











Over 


a F5O new 
titles 


have been added to McGraw- 
Hill's list of films and filmstrips 
in the past year. Among them 
are: 


LIFE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TODAY SERIES 

NEW UNITED NATIONS 
FILMSTRIPS 


NEW MARCH OF 
FILMS 


WORK HABITS SERIES 
SALESMANSHIP SERIES 


TIME 


Write: 


McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42 Street New York 36 











Tips on stylus tips 


NEEDLEPOINTS 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


HE “point” of a phonograph needle 
is actually a spherical tip with a ra- 


| dius of .0O1” for LP records or approxi- 


mately .0025” for 78 rpm records. 

It rubs against the walls of the record 
groove for about a quarter of a mile in 
playing a 12-78, and about three times 
as far in playing a 12”-LP. Both groove 
and stylus are worn away in the process 
eventually if not sooner; and a stylus 
with its tip ground into a chisel shape 
by prolonged use will wear away the 
grooves faster than it did when it was 
new and spherical. 

To keep wear at a minimum the 
pickup should be light, the record 
should be made of material as smooth 
and homogeneous as possible (without 
grainy abrasive material in it), and the 
stylus tip should be as hard and smooth 
and highly polished as possible. Since 
you and I are users, not makers, all we 
can do is to choose the lightest pickup, 
the shiniest records, and the sar 
and most highly polished styli. And 
most important, if we respect our discs, 
we should change the stylus when it 
begins to show signs of wear. This calls 
for visual inspection from time to time. 
If you wait until the wear is audible in 
the form of intolerable noise and dis- 
tortion, your stylus is already in such 
bad shape that it has undoubtedly been 
damaging your records for some time. 

It is not true that a harder stylus 
causes greater wear on the disc. The 
harder the material the higher the pol- 
ish it will take. The higher the polish, 
the less the friction as it slides along 


| the groove. The less the friction, the 


less abrasion and wear. 
Wear on the stvlus shows first as a 


tiny flat facet ground on the spherical 
surface of the tip at its points of con- 
tact with the groove walls. Continued 
wear enlarges the “flat” until a shoulder 
appears on one or both sides of the tip. 
By that time the tip no longer follows 
the groove accurately and reproduction 
sounds distorted. And, of course, the 
“shouldered” stylus scores the walls of 
the grooves and wears away the record. 

There are two simple ways to detect 
wear on your stylus before it begins to 
damage your records. The first way is to 
look at it with a magnifying glass. A 
hand lens that magnifies ten times will 
do. Even without a lens you can some- 
times find a “flat” if you rotate the stylus 
under a bright light at several angles 
and look for the telltale sparkle reflected 
from the worn spot on the spherical sur- 
face of the tip. If your stylus or pickup 
cartridge is not removable from the 
arm, try placing a pocket mirror on the 
turntable under the pickup and look at 
the reflection of the stylus tip in the 
mirror. 

The second method is to play a few 
blank (“unmodulated”) grooves with 
the suspected stylus and then examine 
the groove walls with a magnifier for 
signs of scoring and scraping. A badly 
worn stylus will scrape the grooves from 
shiny black to dull gray so that the 
change is immediately apparent even 
to the unassisted and inexperienced eye. 
Some dealers can show you the condi- 
tion of your stylus with a “shadow- 
graph,” which projects an enlarged sil- 
houette on a screen. 

In choosing a new stylus you should 
be aware of the studies made on metal, 
sapphire, and diamond styli. Sapphires 


Photos courtesy Pickering & Co., Inc 


Microgroove sapphire (left) and microgroove osmium (center) needles after 50 
plays on 12” LP records. Diamond point needle (right) after 1,000 plays on LP’s. 





outwear semi-permanent or “precious- | 


metal” tips by two to four times, and 
diamonds outlast sapphires by a factor 
estimated variously at anywhere from 
67 to 100 times or more. Since the price 
of a diamond stylus is nothing like so 
many times the price of the sapphire 
stylus, the inescapable conclusion is that 
the diamond is more economical, even 
though its first cost seems to be quite a 
blow. And when you consider the cost 
of your discs and the fact that the dia- 
mond point is the best protection 
against excessive wear on them, you can 
understand why quality-conscious rec- 
ord owners insist on diamonds. 


Sound Advice 


New Catalogue of Electronic Devices 

The 1953 catalogue of the Allied Ra- 
dio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill., is now being distributed 
Many pages of disc and tape equipment 
both recording and reproducing, as well 
as TV and radio tuners, receivers, sound 
systems, and other electronic equip- 
ment. 


New Folding Screen 

Write to Seminar Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., for 
a brochure describing a new kind of 
projection screen which folds into a 
portfolio-size package (18% x 13% x | 
inches) and can be used without black 
ing out your classroom. 


Eastman Returns Films First Class 

Kodak processing laboratories in the 
U. S. and Hawaii now return by first 
class mail at no extra charge all Cine- 
Kodak films and Kodachrome Film 135, 
335, and 828. 


Slide Binder Price Slides Down 

GoldE Snap-It slide binders are now 
priced at $1.85 instead of $2.15 for a 
box of 20. The box of 100 is down 
from $9.95 to $8.25. 


Califone Catalogue for 1953 

Fifteen Califone phonographs, tran 
scription players, and sound systems are 
described in the new catalogue avail 
ible from Califone Corp., 1041 N 
Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 
Their “Custom Imperial 400” portable 
playback is described as having “overall 
response recording to ear + 2 decibels 
65-10,000 cycles.” It weights 24 Ibs 
and sells for $169.50, Federal tax paid 


New Audio Books 

The Recording and Reproduction of 
Sound (2nd edition), by Oliver Read 
published by H. W. Sams & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., $7.95. 

Musical Engineering, by Harry F. 
Olson, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y., $6.50. 








Simple to use. Single knob control, easy for student 
or teacher to operate. 


Sturdy yet lightweight. SoOUNDMIRROR weighs only 
33 pounds yet is exceptionally rugged. 


/ Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range equiva- 
[ lent to a fine home radio. Reproduces voice and 
music with exceptional fidelity. 


e/ Engineering leadership. SOUNDMIRROR is a product 
of The Brush Development Co., leaders in magnetic 
recording for more than 10 years. 


Backed by on-the-job experience. Thousands of 
SOUNDMIRRORS are at present in schoolroom use. 
Experience gained from the study of these applica- 
tions is engineered and designed into today’s 
SOUNDMIRRORS. 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 
Mail this coupon today. — 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. T-11 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please mail free your 32-page booklet “How to Edit Tape Recordings.” 


Name 
Name of School 
Street 


City 
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SU PER-QUICKIE 

What is a NEWSLETTER ? A substitute for 
a small boy with a bicycle carrying messages. 
A super-quick condensation of Quick. A 
personal letter for everybody to read, a bundle 
of telegrams, a 500 party ‘phone conver- 
sation. The best means yet devised for keep- 
ing people in touch with an organization, an 
institution, any continuing interest or activity. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

How can a school, or teachers, use anews- 
letter? As a mouthpiece for the principal's 
or superintendent's office, to keep teachers 
and staff informed about school developments, 
activities, problems. As a public relations 
tool, to reach parents, PTA members, the 
community, business men, the press. As an 
announcement sheet and reporter for a 
teachers’ organization. 


BECOME A PUBLISHER 

Never before in recorded history has it 
been so easy to become a publisher. One 
typewriter, some blank paper, a stencil or 
plate, one machine (mimeo, hectograph, or 
offset) - and you're in business. Better yet, 
you can be writer, editor, typesetter, press- 
man, and distributor. With practice you can 
write, produce, and mail your publication in 
a few hours. Newsletters cost little time, 
little effort, little money. 











RECIPE 
Here's ours for newsletter success: 
FORM: One to four pages preferred. Short 
paragraphs. Single space; two spaces be- 
tween paragraphs. Leave ample margins. 
Two-column or one-column letter-style, as 
preferred. Strong heading - perhaps white 
letters on dark background helps. Print 
these up in advance. Use "CAPS" on first 
words or underlining as eye-catchers. 


PROCESS: Choose one of three: (1) Spirit- 
duplicators. Best known is purple-printing 
hectograph. You take the specially-prepared 


Tew 


sheet out of the typewriter and put it intothe 
machine. Press run - about 200. (2) Mimeo- 
graph: Old reliable. Maximum press run 
about 4,000. (3) Offset. Metal or paper 
plates. Maximum run on paper - 5, 000; 
metal, 20,000. First process anyone can 
do; second requires practice; third calls for 
some skill, usually a specially trained oper- 
ator. For mfg. of equipment see p. 36-T, 
Scholastic Teacher, Sept. issue. Process 
No. 2 costs more than No. 1; No. 3 more 
than No. 2. 


WRITING STYLE: Save reader's time. Edit 
out articles - "a", "the", "an". Remove 
prepositions where possible. Keep sentences 
short. Avoid "which", "that" and other 
clauses. Propel sentences with punchy verbs. 
Simple present and past tense preferred. Use 
shortcuts - abbreviations, punctuation de- 
vices (:;-,etc.). Pretend you are writing a 
telegram and must pay for every word. 


ILLUSTRATION: Simple line illustration can 
be made on spirit duplicators and mimeo. 
Offset best for line drawings and photographs. 


DRESS UP: Your trusty typewriter can turn 
out stencils, BUT ... for something better 
try a modern electric typewriter with special 
type faces. Example: IBM's Executive Type- 
writer or Varitype produce printing-type 
copy. Both can "justify" lines; i.e. , line up 
right margins. For headlines try Phototype 
paper letters you can paste up. 


EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 

Many state English teacher councils 
share ideas and news with newsletters - 
N.C., Iowa, Ill., Va., N.Y. The Regionette 
isS.C.Classroom Teacher's new newsletter. 
School principals assn's. do same in 25 states. 











This sample newsletter was prepared on an 
IBM Executive Typewriter through the courtesy 
of International Business Machines Corp, Text 





type is IBM Bold Face No, 2. Heading is photo- 
static negative of Phototype......Stanley Solomon 

















announcing 


Better Breakfast 
Scholastic Art Awards 


It is a pleasure to announce to you that 
in cooperation with the 26th Annual 
Scholastic Art Awards for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, the Cereal Institute 
as a National Co-sponsor, is encouraging 


good nutrition and better breakfasts for 
your students through a creative art 
activity interpreting the benefits of good 
breakfast habits. For further informa- 
tion see the 1953 Rules Book. 





BENEFITS OF GOOD BREAKFASTS 
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MORE ENERGY— FASTER REACTION— LESS TREMOR— 


ability to do 


ability to think steadier with less 


more work and act more quickly muscular fatigue 











Scientific research at a medical college 
of a leading state university has proved 
that without breakfast work-output 
goes down. Reactions are slower. Mus- 
cular fatigue increases. 

In other words, when students eat a 
good breakfast they are more likely to 
work better, to be “sharper” in their 


thinking and action, and to be calmer 
and steadier while they work during the 
morning hours. 

As a service to teachers the Cereal 
Institute is cooperating with the 
Scholastic Art Awards to stimulate this 
approach to interest students in good 
breakfast habits. 


MEDICAL AND NUTRITIONAL AUTHORITIES AGREE ON THE VALUE 
OF THIS BASIC BREAKFAST PATTERN 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
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Barrington seniors are briefed before 


| Boys’ duties include loading and un- Congresswoman Marguerite S. Church | 
1 2/ 3 visit to Capitol, Congress session. 


loading baggage from buses at stops. welcomes her junior constituents. 


—— 
s ~ - 
\ . ‘ \ a Se. —— 
Mail Call. Letters from home build 5/ 


Tour Leader Thomas blows whistle to 
morale for students away first time. 


Seniors locate buildings from marble 6 a. : 
gather his charges for another move. 


map over tomb of designer L’Enfant. 


The Barrington seniors reduce their 


Washington Without TEARS 


How Barrington, Ill., makes a success 
of “that trip’ to nation’s capital 


By C. Karvonides 


Advantages gained by planning a 


trip to Washington with your students 
well in advance are obvious from this 


eye-witness report by our Scholastic 


leacher reporter.—Ed 


{ AST June we joined 74 seniors from 


4 Barrington (1 High School on 
their annual tour to the East. It was an 
extremely rewarding event for students, 
and us! 


few days that we hiked from 


teacher, tour leaders 

Ira the 
historical shrines to sight-seeing “musts,” 
and bounced across several states on a 
learned the 


secrets behind the trip's success. They 


Greyhound seat, we two 
were (1) careful, well-organized plan- 
ning, and (2) the careful development 
of interest and a sense of responsibility 
among the students 

Behind the success is Barrington’s 
School Supt. F. C. Thomas, an experi- 
enced organizer and leader of student 
tours. This was his sixth annual trip East 
since the war. He calls the trip “our 
post-graduate educational 
travel and human relationships.” 

“We begin in the fall by appointing 
committees chairmen,” explained 
Mr. Thomas. “It’s best to have the stu- 
dents do most of the work and planning 
themselves 


course in 


and 


It develops their interest 


and gives them an opportunity to un- 
dertake responsibility 
gether ws 

In November all the their 
parents, and class advisors are invited 


to a general meeting. Each committee 


and work to- 


seniors, 


chairman reports to the parents, de- 
scribing the suggested itinerary, plans 
for fund raising projects arrangements 
for transportation, ete. 

“A movie of our ‘48 trip as well as 
slides of others are shown. This packs a 
terrific punch, rouses plenty of interest,” 
Mr. Thomas said. “The important thing 
is that parents have confidence in this 
plan. To get their support, and the com- 
munity s, they must see the organiza- 
tion in our project.” 

At this meeting, Mr. 
Thomas tries to prepare students and 
parents for what's ahead. He speaks 
frankly about menstruation and consti- 
pation, eating and sleeping habits, 
spending money, behavior, and individ- 
ual responsibilities. 

“I try to develop the idea that we're 
traveling as a family. We cooperate 
with each other, try to be unselfish, 
consider the other person's welfare. 
Nothing is held over their heads except 
that they'll be sent home if they don’t 
live up to this.” 


orientation 


individual expenses by conducting va 
rious money-raising projects during the 
school year. The cost to each senior for 
a 15-day trip covering nearly 3,000 
miles through 14 and Canada 
was $95. Additional transportation costs 
amounting to $2,500 were covered by a 
class-raised fund earned by plays, con 
athletic rummage 
and bake sales, commissions from the 
sale of magazines, ete. A local bank in 
Burlington makes personal loans to any 
student not having sufficient funds. The 
Lions Club guarantees all loans 
even provides several scholarships. The 
Board of Education finances the ex 
penses of the tour sponsors. 

Mr. Thomas takes care of hotel book 
ings, tour schedules, arranging for guide 
Mem 
bers of the correspondence committee 


states 


cessions at events, 


and 


services, and chartering buses. 


handle necessary correspondence, type 
and mimeogranh time schedules, itiner- 
apies, expense lists, assignments for hotel 
rooms, and bus seating lists. Other stu- 
dent committees draw up their own set 
of rules, compile lists of recommended 
clothing and supplies, plan the tour 
itinerary, handle publicity. 

Special attention is given in U. S. 
history classes to the places to be vis- 
ited. Group discussions are held, movies 
on Washington shown, bulletin boards 
display major points of interest. The 
committees publish a “guide book” for 
the tour, Let’s Go East. 

“We try to plan as full a schedule as 
possible, not only to prevent mischief, 





but as a matter of economy so that they 
can see all they can. It’s best to sand- 
wich work with pleasure. On many 
tours too much free time is provided. 
Che kids wouldn't appreciate it as much 
when they got home if they had too 
much free time,” Mr. Thomas told us. 

Aboard two 37-passenger Grey- 
hounds, the group left Barrington on 
Saturday, June 7, at dawn. Stops along 
the wav included Pittsburgh, Pa., Rich- 
mond and Williamsburg, Va., Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Detroit. Three days in the 
capital included visits to important Fed- 
eral buildings, Arlington National Cem- 
etery, a session of Congress, a summer 
evening concert on the Capitol steps by 
the Marine Band. 

The students were impressed, many 
times awe-stricken, by what they saw. 
Keenly interested, they talked enthusi- 
astically about places they read about, 
related things 
school. 


them to learned in 

The relationship between the students 
and teacher-sponsors was informal, 
friendly, and relaxed. Raymond Hy- 
lander, who is boys’ counselor at B.H.S., 
helped unload baggage, joined in the 
singing. Miss Katherine Baer, a music 
instructor, and Mrs. Hylander joined a 
pajama party in one of the girls’ rooms. 
For information on historical points of 
interest, students gravitated to 
Annette Sheel, social studies instructor 
at BHS. 

While still in Washington, we learned 
that tardiness and the resultant waiting 
by the entire group for one or two late- 
comers demoralizes the cooperative 
spirit of everyone. Emphasis is placed 
on punctuality. The student-compiled 
rules state “The group will not wait 
more than five minutes after the an- 
nounced time of leaving.” And they 
mean it! 

Mr. Thomas encourages the students 
to get plenty of sleep and rest each 
night. “Morale drops if they're tired,” 
he informed us. “Morale is all-important 
on these trips. We try to avoid cliques, 


coupling off, tardiness. In our planning | 
we arrange for rotation of hotel room | 
mates and bus seat partners. Also, we | 


suggest to parents that they write at 
least twice to their children.” 

One thing in particular that impressed 
us was the “Barrington record,” well es- 


tablished everywhere we visited. Hotel | 


managers, waiters, bell hops, guides all 
along the way praised the excellent be- 
havior of these youngsters. The guide 
at Fort McHenry told us, “One of the 
pleasant things about our job here is 
that we look forward each year to the 
coming of Mr. Thomas and another 
group from Barrington!” 





Miss | 








In the early days of our country, roads 
were few and markets limited. Along nar- 
row trails the pioneer carried his goods 
packed on mule or horse. Loads averaged 
about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey 
was 25 miles. The average cost of moving 
a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 


0's America’s railroads had their 
beginnings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for 
moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 7 cents. 


Today's locomotives — Diesel, steam and electric 


39-T 


One cost that has gone 
down through the years! 


> f aa i 
The covered wagon played an important 
role in America’s history as settlers ven- 
tured in search of homestead, trade or gold. 
The prairie schooner held about 3,000 
pounds; 25 miles was a good day's trip. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight 
one mile was approximately 20 cents, 


A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were 
running on tracks of steel instead of iren, 
thus making it possible to move heavier 
trains faster. The average charge per ton 
per mile had come down to approximately 
3 cents. 


—are a far cry from earlier 


railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible — 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 14 cents! 


Association oF American RAILROADS 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
roilroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


Your group will also be welcome and 
you will want to go again if your tour 
is well planned. 


“~¥ You'll enjoy THE 
~~‘) "~ RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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By HELEN F. OLSON 


Head, English Department 
Queen Anne H. S., Seattle, Washington 


Mr. Finch. It IS Being Done 


A West Coast educator takes issue with our English editor's 
estimate (in May Scholastic Teacher) of NCTE’s English Language Arts 


[= teachers utilize the principles 
Aoutlined in the Curriculum Com- 
mission's report? 

Teachers throughout Seattle—and in 
many other parts of the country—are 
doing so. Each teacher plans a year’s or 
a semester's work in terms of units 
or divisions—each of which includes in- 
troductory activities, setting of goals, 
developmental activities toward the 
goals set, and evaluation in terms of 
the goals set. 


Why did the Commission not pro- 
vide a stipulated, nation-wide course of 
study? 

We have never had a nation-wide 
curriculum. The Commission's report 
states its position clearly on page 55 
‘Local school systems can make a more 
thorough analysis of needs in their own 


(Continued from October lasue) 


communities than is possible on a na- 
tional scale, but the bases of curricu- 
lum-making are the same everywhere. 

. What is taught depends upon the 
basic philosophy of the school. The 
sequence in which experiences are of- 
fered grows out of knowledge of how 
pupils mature and how learning takes 
place. . . . Acceptance of the program 
in the end and its,successful operation 
in the schools depend upon the care 
with which the basic philosophy is 
agreed upon in advance. Many a course 
of study has been shelved because those 
charged with putting it into practice 
had little to do with making it and 
lacked understanding of what it was 
aiming to accomplish.” Then the re- 
port goes on to give, on pages 61-67, a 
clear basic guide that may be adapted 
to the needs of each school system. 


Is an “activity program” feasible for 
all levels? 

There is nothing new about the prin 
ciple that we learn by doing. Wise 
teachers everywhere increasingly use 
student initiative, pupil-teacher plan 
ning, committee and group work, self- 
evaluation to help students proceed 
steadily toward goals they are helped 
to understand and to respect. Such 
teaching, in my experience and in the 
experience of the teachers with whom 
I work, makes teaching neither difficult 
nor haphazard. 

Does the Commission’s report suggest 
doing away with standards of achieve- 
ment? 

My interpretation would be “no.” 
According to the report, evaluation is 
a part of each step in a unit or division. 

(Continued on page 41-T) 
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YOU CAN WIN A 
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FREE Trip to Europe 


A 7-weeks tour of 7 European countries—all expenses 
paid—is offered by Scholasic Teacher in collabora- 
tion with the European Travel Commission to the 
three educators who write best statements on 


Pan American Airways phote 


Grand Canal, Venice 


“WHY | WANT TO GO TO EUROPE” 


THE TOURS 


(1) treland, Great Britain, iceland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland. 

(2) Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France. 

(3) Italy, Monaco, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal. 


HOW YOU TRY FOR AN AWARD 


@ Write a paper—not more than 1,000 words—telling 
“Why | Want to Go to Europe.” Writers of the three 
papers judged best will each receive one of the above 
tours. Papers should be typed, double-spaced. 

@ Who may enter manuscripts? Any U. S. teacher, 
supervisor, librarian, or school administrator in public, 
private, or parochial elementary or secondary schools; 


any person taking graduate work in teaching or en- 
gaged in college teacher-training. 

@ Whatever your reasons are, write them down. Write 
your reasons in any suitable form—letter, article, state- 
ment, etc. 

@ AWARD: Tours include trans-ocean travel from and 
returning to New York City and all standard travel 
expenses within the countries visited. Award winners, 
upon their return from Europe, must submit report in 
form of an article for use in Scholastic Teacher maga- 
zine. 

@ DEADLINE: Entries must be postmarked not later than 
December 10, 1952. Indicate on entry your choice of 
region; also position and school address. 

@ Where to send entries: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Mr. Finch 
(Continued from page 40-T) 


Cumulative evaluation is provided for 
at the end of each term. The difference 
is that the program advocated concen- 
trates, not upon arbitrary standards— 
although standardized and system-wide 
tests have a place—but upon thorough 
teaching of a few things at each level. 


Is too much expected of the teacher 
of English? 


The public is asking more and more 
of the schools. Parents do ask that their 
children be helped to acquire good citi- 
zenship qualities; that they be helped 
to acquire the habit of reading. They 
do ask that their teachers be as well 
informed as possible concerning the 
language they are teaching and the 
uses of it in colleges, business, and 
community. The report in no way sug- 
gests that teachers work without ade- 
quate materials of all kinds. The sug- 
gestion is that these materials be used 
not as ends in themselves but as means 
toward known goals, in a program 
meaningful to students, teachers, and 
parents. 

Yes, a great deal is expected of the 
English teacher today—but not more 
than has always been the accomplish- 
ment of a good teacher. 


Where is the teacher who can do the 
job outlined by the English Language 
Arts volume? 


There are many such teachers in 
Seattle. There are many, to my certain 
knowledge, throughout the country. To 
the beginning teacher, to the teacher 
somewhat confused by the Commis- 
sion’s report, I make these few simple 
suggestions: 

1. If you do not have a satisfactory 
course of study in your system, buy or 
borrow one from another district. 

2. Find a textbook that incorporates 
the material and principles of this 
course and which has, therefore, done 
most of the planning for you. 

3. Use all the resources of your 
school bookroom and library to gather 
helpful supplementary materials. 

4. Use your own ingenuity to meet— 
by any methods that you can use suc- 
cessfully—the individual needs of the 
children. 

5. Be assured that the kind of teach- 
ing advocated in this article is not dif- 
ficult. Once initiated, it tends to carry 
itself. Best of all, the teacher becomes 
a part of an interested group working 
toward mutually understood and im- 
portant goals. First, you are meeting 
the personal interests of the students; 
second, you are taking the students 
into your confidence in planning; and 
third, you have made it possible for 
every person to make a contribution. 








ASK ABOUT 
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anadas 
/0 JOP MAHMLE LEAF 
VACATIONS 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


*Conodion National Roilways offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnot:, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Lows, Washington, D.C. In Conado, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, Que 
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EUROPE 
1953 


Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 





Fascinating itineraries, out- 
standing tour leadership, op- 
portunity for choosing a tour 
emphasizing some particular 
phase of European culture: 
Drama and Theatre, Art Ap- 
preciation, English History and 
Literature, Social Studies, Com- 
parative Government, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music 
and Religious Art. 

For those on Sabbatical, Spring 
Tours to Europe, Coronation 
Tours, etc. Thousands of teach- 
ers have traveled abroad with 
us since 1919, 


Send for prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For the Best in British Travel- 
GO BY TRAIN! 


Modern trains, frequent services 


how well they fit your 


plans for exploring all Britain. Your dollar buys more rail 
mileage in Britain than ever before. Let your Travel Agent 


secure tickets, reserve accommodations on trains, channel 


steamers and at hotels before you leave. 








For information and literature write 
Dept. 33 at any British Railwoys Office 


WEW YORK 20, H.1.,@ Rockefeller Plaza + CHICAGO 3, ILL, 38 Se. Le Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 510 W. Gth Street + TORONTO, ONT., 68 Yonge Street 





Macmillan Books 
for Young People- 


THUNDER COUNTRY 
By Armstrong Sperry 


Illustrated by the author 


i xciting advencures with Chad Powell, a 
young man who goes on a & rentihe expedi 
tion and man hunt in Venezuela, 
intangible threat of the jungle is as real and 


dangerous as savage head-hunters 


Grades 6-9 


THE LAW, It's On Your Side 
By Frank Denman 


A clear, concise picture of our courts and 
legislative bodies at work. There is excellent 
material on court sessions when the reader 
is made a member of first the Grand and 
then the and taken through a 


$2.00 


Frial Juries, 


case. A fine informational book 


Grades 6-9 


IT’S FUN TO COOK 
By Adele de Leeuw 
Illustrated by Catherine Scholz 


Snack or supper, picnic or party, all kinds 
of this 
cook book which will be 


beginner 


chattily written 
a boon to both 


and advanced culinary 


entertaining im 


artist 
2.75 


Grades 6-9 


For Parents and Teachers— 


PLEASE EXCUSE JOHNNY 
by Florence McGehee 


With a warm heart for the luckless child 
and a clear insight into his problems, Flor 
ence McGehee tells ot her life aga 
in 


Rich in 


, her story neatly 


cop” a California community 
humor and human interest 
explodes the myth of the shrewd and piti 


less truant ofhcer. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y 11 
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$2.75 | 
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Teen-age Literature 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


Such reading helps young people who 
have standards to understand why they | 
have them; it frequently helps those | 
who do not have standards to develop 
them 

The most popular category for girls 
just moving from children’s books to 
adult novels is, of course, girls’ stories. 
Lambert, Whitney, Stolz, Emery, Col- 
ver, DeLeeuw, DuJardin, Cavanna, 
Headley—what on earth do they put! 
into their books to make them so ap-| 
pealing? The titles give the clue: Class 
Ring, Going Steady, Date for Diane, | 
Sorority Girl. Shall a girl go steady in 
high school? Shall a girl join a secret 
society? How does one act when | 
snubbed by wealthy girls? Is a foreign | 
background something to be 
of? 

The main problem in Daddy Long 
Legs (vintage 1912) was the identity | 
of the mysterious wealthy man who had 
little orphan to college; 
Trish, by Margaret Craig, shows a girl 
meeting various standards of conduct in 
boy-girl relationships among her fellow 
students and arriving at a sound ethical | 
For a Whole Lifetime, by 
Jessica Lyon, asks whether a girl who 
has never had to worry about money | 
should risk marriage with a boy 
loves when she knows he will always 
a garage mechanic with a garage | 
mechanic’s salary. The books dealing | 
with these themes are certainly not pro- 
found probings of the human heart or 
but 
they are stories of real girls in contem- 
porary settings, meeting familiar prob- 
lems. Don't you wonder how they solve 
them? 

An appetite for reading grows through 
reading. Most girls develop an interest 
in novels when they 








ashamed 


sent a poor 


she | 


be 


masterly delineations of character; 


reach the satura- 
tion point with girls’ stories. The wise | 
teacher who reads girls’ stories with the 
students knows how and when to lead 
them from Angie Morrow’s first meeting 
with Jack Duluth (in Seventeenth Sum- 
mer) to Jane Eyre’s first meeting with 
Mr. Rochester; from the struggle to 
judge and choose between two boys in 
Rosamond DuJardin’s Marcy Catches 
Up to a similar struggle in Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull's Rolling Years. 
It’s not just girls’ stories which touch 
teen-age problems in the modern 
Read H. G. Felsen’s Hot Rod, 
Howard Pease’s Dark Adventure, 
William C. Gault’s Thunder Road 


masterpieces of prose 


on 


and 
not | 
and not complex 
enough for rating as novels, but honest- 
ly concerned with boys lured by the 
thrill of speed and hot rodding, brushed | 
by the underworld narcotic rings. These 
matters touch today’s boys. 





| and sensitive young novel. . 





LITTLE, BROWN Books 
for Boys and Girls 








THE 
HAPPY PLACE 
Written and illus- 
trated by LUDWIG 
BEMELMANS. How 
Winthrop, the mark- 
down bunny, brought 
happiness to his 
friends in in Central Park. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


FAR AND FEW 
By DAVID McCORD. “With its lovely draw- 
ings by HENry B. KANE, indispensable for 
a children’s library.” — ANNE CARROLL 
Moore, Horn Book. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


KATHLEEN VISITS THE FAIR 
By F. BEVERLY KELLEY. Pictures by GorDON 
USTER. “A bit of true Americana.” 
— ELizaBetH Yates, Christian Science 
Monitor. Ages 6-9. $1.75 


THE YELLOW CAT MYSTERY 
By ELLERY QUEEN, JR. “Will find a ready 
audience among young mystery addicts.” 
Y. Times. Ages 10-12. $2.50 


PAMELA AND THE BLUE MARE 
By ALICE O'CONNELL. Drawings by PauL 
Brown. “The book for the ten-year-old 
girl who eats, sleeps and rides horses.” 

—Library Journal. $2.50 


THE SILVER MINK 
Writton and illustrated by IVAN T. SAND- 
ERSON. “Unusually good story of a soli- 
tary animal.”—A.L.A. Booklist. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SUE BARTON, STAFF NURSE* 
By HELEN DORE BOYLSTON. “The seventh 
makes pleasant, easy reading.” 
—N_ Y Herald Tribune. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


JEFF WHITE, YOUNG LUMBERJACK 
By LEW DIETZ. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
Moyers. “The information will be useful; 
the thrilling plot will hold readers.” 
—Library Journal. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SUMMER FOR TWO 
By LAURA COOPEF RENDINA. “This wise 
. is exciting to 
the last page."—-N Y Times Book Review. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


WAPITI, 
THE ELK 
By RUTHERFORD G. 
MONTGOMERY. _illus- 
trated by GARDELL 
DANO CHRISTENSEN 
An informative story 
about the king of the 
high country. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


Spring Books, 1952 . 


TRING LUG THE FO 
- David $ Stephen D 
Langley 


BLACK TIDE 
By Carl 0. lone 


SKATES 
senses Oe Drawing» © 
James Ponter. 


1? 
s IN THE FORES 
Fog ‘tree Loncaster. 


Scott 


Drawings by Nine 75 


14 up- 


With diagrams: 
Ages 


es 12 up- $2.75 


nd diagrams by 
es 12 up. $2.75 


$3.00 





Ages 12 wp. 





“Atlantic M Monthly Press Books 
At all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 6, Mass. 





Then there are sports stories. They 
must be accurate reports of baseball, 
basketball, and football if they are to 
hold readers who know their sports to 
perfection. They are also studies, some 
more commendable than others, in 
sportsmanship, graft versus honest 
games, ethical conduct. In William 
Heuman’s Fighting Five, for example, a 
small-town basketball team is invited to 
the national tournament in New York 
and offered what seems a small fortune 
to throw away the game. In John Tunis’ 
All American a high school team has to 
decided whether to forgo a trip south 
in order to abide by its principle that 
all players, black and white, must be 
accorded the same treatment. 

These modern sports stories depend 
less upon a winning pitch or a lucky 
hit to hold interest; they center atten- 
tion upon the people involved and em- 
phasize character development, team 
play, and human weakness as well as 
strength. They show more adult char- 
acterization and far better writing. No 
longer limited to a small school setting, 
they relate sports to the whole modern 
world. Aren't you curious about the at- 
titudes presented amd the lessons under- 
lined? Why do some titles win more 
popularity than others? What do the 
teen-agers themselves think about the 
various decisions made by the charac- 
ters in these books? Questions like these 
are matters of moment to teachers, par- 
ents, librarians, and everyone dealing 
with young people and concerned with 
the prickly problems: of adolescence. 

For the boys, as for the girls, there 
are also career stories and adventure 
tales. There is sci@nce fiction, perhaps 
the most popular single category. Read 
it! It is today’s fairly tale, tomorrow’s 
history. Some is good, some is horrid. As 
with all other types of literature, the 
individual titles are to be judged within 
the genre. Heinlein is a touchstone 
writer. His Space Cadet, Red Planet, 
and Farmer in the Sky show tight plot- 
ting, credible characters, imaginative 
settings based upon sound scientific 
knowledge. His books lead easily to 
good adult science fiction and to such 
books of science as Willy Ley’s Con- 
quest of Space, and Ryan's Across the 
Space Frontier. 

Then there are the biographies, a 
horde of them. It is easy to dismiss 
“teen-age biographies” as _fictionized, 
made to order, over-simplified. Many of 
them are. Remember, however, they 
were developed in response to a real 
need, the need to acquaint all young 
people with a wide variety of human 
beings who were courageous, demo- 
cratic, just, inventive, creative, or suc- 
cessful in a chosen career, Aren’t you 
foolish when you stick to your solid 
biography reading list which will cause 
many of your students to identify biog- 


raphy forever with long, difficult, and 
—let’s face it—dull volumes? Why not 
read some teen-age biographies? . . . 
Rachel Baker’s First Woman Doctor or | 
Gene Schoor’s Sugar Ray Robinson or | 
Raymond Ditmars’ Thrills of a Natural- 
ist’s Quest? Or Esther Averill’s King 
Philip, the Indian Chief, Elizabeth | 
Yates’ Amos Fortune, Free Man, May} 
Lamberton Becker's Presenting Jane | 
Austen. When boys and girls have read 
one biography of someone they are in- 
terested in, they may be lured to longer 
and better books; if you have read the 
ones they like, you have their confi- 
dence in suggesting additional titles. 
There are also “teen-age” books 
which present history, economics, social 
problems in simple accounts and stories. 


Literature 
for Yout h 








Here again the criticism comes—“over- 
dramatized, over-simplified!” But aren't 
most of your students better able to 
grasp ideas and concepts when those 
are presented through people acting in 
specific situations? The Landmark Se- 
ries, which Random House has _pro- 
duced to highlight history, includes | 
among its authors such distinguished 
names as Elizabeth Janeway, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Carl Carmer, and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. The Land of 
the Free stories, in which Winston 
shows how many nationalities have 
helped to build America, counts Walter 
Havighurst, Elizabeth Coatsworth, and 
Arna Bontemps among the authors. 
Here are books ideal for use with teen- | 
age social studies. 

Immediacy, vitality, simplicity, action 
are essential in books for most readers, 
Writers for the teen-age know this. 
Their books are for the most part pat- 
terned on the observations of many 
teachers and librzrians through several 
decades of contact with teen-agers. 
Quality as well as quantity has im- 
proved; each type has its outstanding 
examples, And—what is most important 
for you, the teachers—these are the 
books that many teen-agers read of 
their own acord. 





TEEN BOOK LISTS 


There are several lists which give sub- | 
jects and titles popular with teen-agers. 
The annual January issue of the New York 
Public Library's Branch Library Book 
News is a list of Books for Young People | 
(available for 25 cents from the Library's 
Public Relations Office at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street). Both the Cleveland Public 
Library and the Enoch Pratt Free Library | 
(Baltimore, Md.) have available a variety 
of short annotated lists. The National | 
Council of Teachers of English publishes 
Books for You (high school reading list) 
and You and Your Reading (junior high 
school). The best introduction to teen-age 
literature is An Ample Field: Books and 
Young People, by Amelia H. Munson 
(American Library Association, 1951). One 
of its best features is the short bibliography 





after each chapter 


By JOHN REESE. The funniest 
book of the year for children and 
adults of all ages. The only book 
in the world that tells about the 
shouting Duke Bello, the vain duke 
Foppo, the cranky Puke Krab, 
and the no-egg cake recipe that 
settled a war. The book everybody 
will soon be reading aloud to 
everyone else. $2.00 


Lasso ' 
Your Heart 


By BETTY CAVANNA. The fa- 
vorite of all the teen-agers tells 
what happens when Texas and 
Philadelphia's Main Line meet. In 
this story of two girls from vastly 
different backgrounds who each 
find friendship and young love in 
the other's world, Betty Cavanna 
proves again her talent for seeing 
into the hearts of the young people 
she writes about and writes for. 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

Ages 13-17, $2.50 


Line 


Smasher 


By DICK FRIENDLICH. The 
new tale of college football by the 
author of Goal Line Stand. A 
novel about two boys whose 
friendship cannot stand up against 
the pressures of the classroom and 
the football stadium, until an 
“exam” scandal brings them to- 
gether for a victorious and excit- 
ingly authentic football climax. 
Ages 12-17, $2.50 


SORORITY GIRL 

By ANNE EMERY. A fascinating 

story of high school life, which 

offers a helpful look at the prob- 

lems of the girl who joins a soror- 

ity and the girl who doesn’t. 
Ages 14-17, $2.50 


BIG MUTT 
By JOHN REESE. A Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection 

Ages 12-17, $2.50 


TUMBLEWEED 
By BARLOW MEYERS. lilus- 
trated by Bill Wickham. 

Ages 11-16, $2.50 
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Leisurely Freighter Travel in the Caribbean 


Banana Boat 


to Keuador 


By RUTH FELL, Harrison, Ohio 


jbo KE were no fan-fare, flowers, 
ticker-tape, streamers, or music. Just 
loud blast ship's 
ind the S. S. Granada slipped 
away New Orleans 
started down the Mississippi 

through the Delta to the Gulf of 
19 days it return 
bunches of 


a long from the 
whistle 


from its pier and 
fiver 
Mex 
ico. In would with 
$5,000 


jungle 


bananas from the 


frontier of Ecuador in its air 
conditioned hold 

We found the freedom and lack of 
conventionality of freighter travel most 
We 
fortably-padded deck chairs anywhere 

We had all the niceties of 
liner 
drinks in the afternoon 


shuffleboard 


salon for writing or reading or 


refreshing could move our com 
we wanted 
an ocean including cold or hot 
sandwiches at 
night ‘horse racing,” a 
lovely 


cards 


Yes, We Have Some Bananas 


Louis, the second steward, was a 
Honduran who had once worked on a 
banana plantation. He told us the num- 
ber of acres in privately-owned 
plantation is from one to three hundred, 
with The 


rhizomes or bulbs are planted in shal 


any 
15 to 20 men working it. 


wet earth. From 
a tall plantilla, upon 
which pink purple blossoms open and 
tiny grow tast, 


and the stalks bend under the weight 


low troughs of rich 


each will grow 


stems appear. These 
so that the clusters grow upside down. 
The grow bigger 
ind the stalks grow thick. Then come 
the cutters who reap the bananas, care 


leaves and broader, 


fully selecting and gently placing each 
bunch on muleback to carry it to speci- 
fied river banks, 
where barges pick up the fruit and haul 
it to shipside 


stations, usually on 


A banana barge is flat and wide, with 
i walk all around for the “polers.” 
Bananas are solidly even 
rows, and covered with palm leaves to 
keep off air and sun. In the middle is 
a wood 


stacked in 


stove, made of an empty oil 
which the cook their 
food. Each dips his porridge out of the 
iron kettle into an enamel pan and eats 
it with a wooden spoon he has made 


himself. There is always a big sack of 


drum, on men 


oranges and a can of drinking water. 

Our first loading stop was Guayaquil, 
60 miles up the Guayas River. The tide 
goes on up river, up and up into all the 
many tributaries, so the barge owners 
use the tide to carry them up or down- 
stream. But when they are going against 
the tide, six or eight polers, half on each 
side, stick their long poles through the 
shallow waters, walk the full length of 
the boat, pushing it as they walk, then 
return and start again. After 
three or four days and nights, they reach 
the big ship. The big doors in the ship's 
side are opened, planks are 


forward 


lowered 
and the loading begins. A launch brings 
about 50 or more workers from shore. 
They boat take 
their places. 


swarm over the and 

Most of the workers are barefoot and 
wear only trunks. Perhaps a towel is 
tied around the piece of 
ragged shirt is worn over the shoulders. 

Two of the workers hoist a bunch up 
to another two who lift it higher and 
onto the shoulders of still another pair, 


head or a 


who carry the bunch into the ship where 
two more men stand it in place. Each 
barge carries 300 to 400 bunches. As 
the workers two 
checkers look them over and reject any 
not up to standard. 

like many other Latin 
American seaports, is dirty. The build- 
ings have the faded 
look that the tropical sun, rain, and 
wind always give. The newest and most 
select club house looks a little brighter, 
but it stands just next to the market 


carry the bunches, 


Guayaquil, 


weather-beaten, 


building, where every morning anyone 
who has anvthing to sell comes to dis- 
play his wares. Bananas, oranges, man- 
goes, pineapples, bread-fruit, plantains, 


$25 to Miss Fell for 
this “Top Banana” 
tale! Sent in your 
Travel Story yet? 
Deadline — Decem- 
ber 1, 1952. 


Loading bananas from grower’'s 
barge on Montagua River, Ecuador. 


potatoes, nuts, olives, straw hats, wooden 
plates, American-made knives, pots and 
pans—all are for sale. A lunch stand 
above every sixth stall provides hot ta- 
males, rice, cheeses, shrimp, coffee, ete. 
One stand owner measured out a cup 
full of lard, emptied it into a banana 
leaf, folded it over, wrapped another 
leaf around it, and handed it to an old 
woman in exchange “for five centavos. 
Since the day was boiling hot I won- 
dered how she would get it home! 


School in Esmeraldas 


Esmeraldas, our last stopping place, 
looks even dirtier than Guayaquil. The 
bamboo wall houses are on stilts, with 
grass roofs. Partitions go only part-way 
up, faded and paintless on the outside, 
newspapers lining the inside. Here we 
visited a school while it was in session. 
Each room in the twWo-story building 
had only three sides, and no windows. 
Boys and girls were ir separate rooms, 
sitting on long benches at tables. Some 
were reading, some writing, a few girls 
embroidering. They all stood as we 
walked in and seemed greatly pleased 
to have us, though we could speak no 
Spanish, and they could speak no Eng- 
lish. Except for the summer vacation 
months in January and February, school 
is in session from 8:30 to 11:30 and 
from 3 to 6 in the afternoon. We saw 
few books and just one blackboard. 

Although the sea was smooth on our 
return, except for a day in the Carib- 
bean, the precious fruit was regularly 
inspected every three or four hours, day 
and night. There was no delay in going 
through the Canal, and we arrived in 
New Orleans a few hours ahead of time. 
Early next morning hundreds of labor- 
ers appeared, the empty trucks and 
freight cars were iced, the conveyor 
belts were swung into place, and before 
long the bunches of bananas were 
moving out of the ship’s hold looking 
just as they did when they were put 
there in Ecuador. Mission accomplished 
—we were back home with our cargo! 





Travel TIS 


OW about a holiday trip? Bull Lines 
announce two special cruises at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas—complete 
with Christmas present of an extra day 
without charge. These Caribbean 
cruises, minimum $270, will be 12-day 
runs to Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic. Sailing dates are November 
26 and December 24. 

Ripe for holiday plucking are the 8- 
day circle Florida bus tours announced 
by American Express Company. First 
of the 15 scheduled tours leaves Jack- 
sonville November 15, with other de- 
partures on alternate Saturdays until 
May 16, 1953. Tours are in three price 
ranges—$150 to $187, plus tax—and in- 
clude all transportation, hotels, guide, 
sightseeing, and meals except in Miami 
Beach, the southern-most tour spot. 


Model Construction 


There’s a brand new $2,000,000 ter- 
minal awaiting air passengers to 
Tampa, Florida. It’s the last word in 
modern construction and service oppor- 
tunities. Lounges, shops, restaurant, 
cocktail lounge for customers, as well 
as weather bureau, customs, immigra- 
tion, and public health services. You 
can even check in your own plane or 
rent one to fly yourself. 


Field Trip News 


Greenfield Village, reconstructed 
early American hamlet, announces 
overnight accommodations for organ- 
ized groups. Dormitory-style quarters 
for 100 guests are furnished at cost, 
$1.50 per night. Your fee gives you a 
locker, shower privileges, towels, a cot, 
blankets, and pillow. Bring your own 
bed linen. For reservations write Edu- 
cation Dept., Henry Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


Behind the Curtain 


American visitors to Berlin may now 
take a “protected” tour to Soviet-con- 
trolled East Berlin, thanks to the U.S. 
Army. Transportation is via Army bus, 
staffed with a special West Berlin 
guide. His commentary alone should be 
worth the trip! Photo fans can snap the 
two Soviet war memorials in Treptow 
and in the Tiergarten, to say nothing 





Free ! —Life-like full color 


lithograph portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln suitable for fram- 
Ing. 10” x 14”. Write to Union Pacific 
Railroad, Dept. "S", Omaha 2, Nebr. 














of the female “people’s policemen” sta-| 
tioned on almost every corner in the 
Soviet Section. 


Long Range Project 


Work begins late this year on Can- 
ada’s St. Lawrence Seaway. Seven vil- 
lages and one large town go under 
water before this eight-year project 
is completed. Best way to watch his- 
tory in the making will be to cross into | 
Canada by the Roosevelt Bridge from 
Route 37 near Massena, N. Y., to On- 
tario’s Queen’s Highway 2 at Cornwall. 





New Service 


No more long waits for Baltimore | 
and Ohio Pullman ticket orders. Tele- | 
phone your reservation one day and| 
pick your tickets up the next day at a 
special will-call desk. This is the first 
encouraging sign we've seen that RRs 
are changing their “take it or leave it” 
poor ticket service attitude. 


NCET News 





Denver, Colorado, will be the scene | 
of the three-day fall session of the Na-| 
tional Council for Educational Travel, 
Nov. 8-10. Program features are panel 
discussions with recent exchange teach- 
ers, address on “Travel and Graduate 
Study” by University of Denver's Dean 
Garrison, progress report of the NCET, 
travel films, and a Sunday bus tour to 
Denver travel spots. Conference head- 
quarters is the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. All 
welcome! 


Q and A 


Q: What's a good New York State 
route to follow to see fall at its best? 
—M. S., New York City. 

A: Try Route 17 which runs from} 
New York City through the Catskills all | 
the way up to Westfield, near Lake 
Erie. We can practically guarantee you 
the richest fall foliage you've seen in 
these parts. 





Q: Any suggestions for a week's trip 
to the Caribbean around Christmas for 
under $300?--S. C., Pittsfield, Mass. 

A: I'd take B.O.A.C.’s_ seven-day 
flight tour to Montego Bay, Jamaica. 
Hotel, meals, excursions all included for 
$235, plus tax. This is luxury air travel 
to an unforgettable island! 


Last Call! Last Call! 


Deadline for travel story and travel 
photo awards—Dec. 1, 1952!!! Write 
right away for details to the travel edi- 
tor—me. —MarGAaRET E. McDonaLp 





TRAVELING BY A/R, 
CAR OR ELEPHANT ? 
IN EVERY CASE CARRY 


NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Going by bus or car—ocean liner, 
train or plane? No matter how you 
come or go, be safe, carry National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. Spend- 
able for everything, everywhere. 
You don't lose if they are lost, 
stolen or destroyed. You geta full re- 
fund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 


until used. Buy them at your bank, 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of NewYork 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip 
and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will receive free 
aids direct from advertisers. Unless otherwise 
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Its a  S Daisy 


@ Since this is our special Book Issue, we might as well give 
you some daisies in the readin’ line. Herewith a Scholastic 
bouquet—our EDITORS’ CHOICE of some of the best books 
read by our staff among the publications of 1952. 


Fiction 
The Old Man and the Sea, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribners. 
Giant, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday. 
The Gown of Glory. by A. S. Turnbull. Houghton Mifflin. 
Rebel Drums, by Nancy Faulkner. Doubleday. (Juvenile) 
Daughter of Time, by Josephine Tey. Macmillan. (Mystery) 
The Cruel Sea, by Nicholas Monserrat. Knopf. 


Non-Fiction 


Under the Sea Wind, by Rachel Carson. Oxford. 

Hammond's Nature Atlas of America. Hammond. 

The Diary of a Young Girl, by Anne Frank. Doubleday. 

Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: the Great Depression. Mac- 
millan. 

Dance to the Piper, by Agnes DeMille. Little, Brown. 

The Future of American Politics, by Sam Lubell. Harper. 

Is Anybody Listening? by Wm. H 
Fortune. Simon & Schuster. 

The Great Enterprise, by Harry Overstreet. Norton. 

Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dictionary. Scott 


math. 


Whyte and editors of 


Fores- 


Music and Imagination, by Aaron Copland. Harvard Univ. 
Press 

Smith’s London Journal, by H. Allen Smith. Doubleday. 

I Go Pogo, by Walt Kelly. Simon and Schuster. 

How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying, by 
Shepherd Mead. Simon & Schuster. 

J. P. Marquand, Esquire, by Philip Hamburger. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Life's Picture History of Western Man. Time, Inc. 


Professional 


The English Language Arts (NCTE). Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 

Words and Ways of American English, by T. Pyles. Random 
House. 

The Structure of English, by Charles C. Fries. 
Brace. 

Student Councils for Our Times, by Joe Smith. Teachers 
College. 


Harcourt 


World Horizons for Teachers, by Leonard Kenworthy. 
Teachers College. 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, 1952 edition, by Nelson L. 


Bossing. Houghton, Mifflin. 


Sports 


Best Sports Stories, 1952, edited by Irving T. Marsh 
Edward Ehre. Dutton. 

Pictorial History of American Sports, by John Durant 
Otto Bettman. A. S. Barnes. 

The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball, by Hy Turkin 
C. Thompson. A. S. Barnes. 

Encyclopedia of Sports Thrills, by Jack Dawson. Hart. 

The New York Giants, by Frank Graham. Putnam. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 


Freedom and Power—29 min., color. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Life in the Nile Valley; Ancient 
Egypt; Mittens: Story of a Kitten; Peppy 
the Puppy; Safety on the Way to 
School; Harmony in Music—each about 
10 min., color or b&w. Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 

Decision at Williamsburg—22 min.; 
based on paintings, drawings, and other 
contemporary still pictures, showing 
causes and events of American Revolu- 
tion. Colonial Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Food as Children See It—-18 min., 
color; free loan; Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

The King’s Musick —20 min., the 
Royal Military School of Music; Sudan 
Dispute—20 min. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Viva Mexico—22 min., color; spon- 
sored by American Airlines, free loan, 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
 ¥, 87. 

Better Reading—color or b&w; Politi- 
cal Parties; Pressure Groups; Social 
Revolution; Centralization and Decen- 
tralization; Nationalism; World Balance 





Your school, too, 
can afford 
the very best 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Approved by 
leading school 
authorities 
from coast 
fo coant 


For information 
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of Power; Presidential Elections—each 
20 min.; Understanding Vitamins—color, 
14 min.; Introduction to Biology—12 
min.; Industrial Purchasing—color, 21 
min.; Inside Story—11 min., penal insti- 
tutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Concert Hall Favorites—12 min.; Hay- 
ing Time—15 min.; Immortal Bizet—20 
min. Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 36. 

How Television Works—10 min., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. 


New Filmstrips 


Great Explorers Series 11-6 strips, 
color; Alcohol and Narcotics Series—4 
strips, color; Folk Tales from Many 
Lands—6 strips, color; Primary Grade 
Art—6 strips, color. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St.. N. Y. 17. 

Seasons, Weather, and Climate—series 
of 5 strips, color; Introduction to the 
Globe—series of 5 strips, color. Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Growing Up—6 strips, color (for 3rd 


and 4th grades); How Colonial America | 


Began—6 strips, color. New England 
Story, The Middle Colonies, The South 
Begins, Home Life in Colonial Times, 
Democracy Begins in America, Earning 
a Living in the Colonies; Looking at 
the Earth We Live On-—6 strips, color. 
Oceans and Coasts, Lakes and Rivers, 
High and Low Lands, Our Lands and 
Waters, Weather and Seasons, Climate 
and Plants; Exploring Canada—4 strips, 
color. Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Audio-Visual Dept. 353 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. 

Powers of the President—58 frs, Cur- 
rent Affairs Filmstrips, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, New York Times, 
Times Square, N. Y. 36. 

For Lasting Peace—35 frs., designed 
for U. N. Day; Bridging the Gap—Part 
I, 44 frs.; Part II, 39 frs., the U. N. 
Program of Technical Assistance. U. N 
Filmstrips from McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


| Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., 


N. Y. 36. 


New Publications 
Mental Health Motion Pictures—Pub- 


| lic Health Service Publication No, 218, 


compiled by the National Institute of 


Mental Health; lists and describes 106 | 


titles. Superintendent of Documents, 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (30 cents). 

Film Guide on Industrial Relations, 
edited by George Hihaly—74 pages; 
lists and describes 339 films and film- 
strips. Film Research Associates, 150 
East 52nd St., N. Y. 22. ($3). 

Vera FALCONER 
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STOP SAYING 
THAT TRAVEL IS 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger-carrying freighters are the 
secret to low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take 
a never-to-be-forgotten crulse to Ric and Buenos Aires 
Or through the Canal to either New York or California 
Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to 
French Canada. In fact, trips to simost everywhere are 
within your means 
And what accommodations you get: Large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food 
and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. 
And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages te 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three weeks’ 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans, 
Name the port and the chances are you can find It listed 
in “Travel Routes Around the World.” 
This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, 
how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say ‘“To learn how 
to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort, get “Travel 
Routes Around the World’.”* 
The big up-to-date edition is yours for $1, and your dollar 
also brings you one other priceless report 
LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay awhile—even retire 
—in the West Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands 
te the south where the dollar buys se much more. 
A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of both guides now 
On @ sheet of paper, print name and address, write ‘Bend 
2 travel guides’’ and mail with $1 bill to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
GREENLAWN, NEW YORK 


67 PARKWAY 





Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via . . Over 110 Different 


Sets 
UNITED STATES 
SCENIC FRANCE 
COLOR SLIDES 


P 
Each set in sparkling SW! 
Ansco color. Every set 


a complet q 2. 
Each slide fully titled. 
2 x 2 Mounted 5 Set 
10 coor SLIDES 1 
Write today for catalog: 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Joot. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Special Discounts te Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publican and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
jain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
foverites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special postaaed Book Fair Pian 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 38 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill, 





READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 








Wid Wonk? teacn 


an Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


PAY necTR BILLS Now4 REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 





TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


Teacher loans are Convenient month- 3 No principal luring 4 The loan is made by 

made on signature ly instaliments pay summer vacation mail from the pri- 

only — no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops t r ow 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- vacy of your ows 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to fit yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property come. Entire ivan a proces stop als 7 agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time is an extra service © we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special vaiue to teach- gers—only a sue we 
know you are applying the time you use the ersoffered by FirstLoan "now about it. Weguar- 
for a loan. money —no longer! Company. antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 

solve your money problem by mail, Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 

That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they &re approved. We guarantee 

satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 

; PAY OLD DEBTS ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
a from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN T ‘ 
Cash Loan 12 20 us 
You Get | Payments nt Peemeate Old Reliable Company, 


$100 | $1007 |$e40 | $729 | 867s || [im Over SO Years of Service. 


SELE 7 
Cc 300 7 i 3 
AMOUNT 200 0 08 34 


YOU W Ve 
TO BORROW too __ 5754 50 40 8. A FIRST LOAN 
_— COMPANY 
is ever $150 interest igured 3° par month om the ht 8130 Ee 
—= end 2',% per month om thet pert vver $150 end sot in excess of OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


$300 ead % of 1 per moath on any remeiader of euch unpaid prin- 


w 2 PAY MSU RANGE cipal belence. These retes are in accordance with the Nebraske lew 


---2 FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! .....2fc..-.- 


To First Loan Company, Dept T-151 The following are sil the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, —_~ Full Amount; Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
* accept my application for a loa It is understood that after the loan ts | 


I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatwever + «| 8 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your | 

(imiiude present balance, if any) § ——- payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 7 s 

















Amount earned Number of months ls 
Age per month . ou receive sala eoece ° weccccece erececce 
, ” PILE INFORMATION ONLY — Piease list ed relative information for 
Name and address our confidential file 
of school you teach Name of Relative 2 (Relationship) 
Hiow long with Previous 
present employer employment " Street 


Hushand or wife's Sala 
employment . ‘ . oer month 8 a. Name of Relative eo eocces ° (Aelationship) 


To whom are payments op » 
aute made? (Name) Town , Street . . State Occup 


Name of Relative . ° (Relationship) 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town 


Street ° ecese ~ State . Occup 
Amount you owe bank? § . - Monthly payments? § 
Name of Relative (Relationship 
What security on bank loan 


List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street Town State Occup..... 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan I agree 
‘ ? ‘ : (Ada.) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my egent, 


! rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name) oo ecscccccece Town ‘ ——. Name Here ~ . ‘ Siaeneneaeenimemimiasiiitit Address 





Purpose of loan Town County State 





Amt. ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 


__of loan —, jin. .... Mo. pmts 's _ the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


| 
| 
i 
| 
} 


\ 


. in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 

Pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 

und continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
nd payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 

the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


Agreed rate 3% per month on that pert of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 21 :% per month on that part over $150 and not 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 

ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY ne i? Om Seine: ti eR eT nr en ate 

IS NOT RECEIVED (If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 
saeeeeneeeeee= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #eeeeeeneneee2 








